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Aid Bill Delayed in Senate 


The progress of the Lease-Lend Bill 
through the Senate slowed up a8 debate 
continued. Opponents of the measure, 
led by Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
went doggedly on with their oratorical 
attacks against an apparently overpow- 
ering majority in favor of it. There 
were no real signs of a filibuster, al- 
though the opposition was in no hurry 
to permit a vote. 

There were several sharp clashes on 
the floor of the Senate. Senatorial tem- 
pers seemed to be fraying a bit as the 
debate dragged on. Administration lead- 
ers objected to the tactics of their op- 
ponents. “I do not believe the Senator 
(Nye of North Dakota) does his coun- 
try any service,” Senator Chandler of 
Kentucky declared, “in attempting to 
make the people believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is deliberately 
trying to take the country into war.” 

President Roosevelt himself added 
fuel to the fire by expressing the belief 
that proposals for peace in Europe must 
await a British victory. The first thing 
was to win the war, he declared. 

“Who are we? Who is the President,” 
Senator Wheeler demanded, “that he 
should tell the British that the war must 
go on? To say a war must go on is not 
the position a neutral should take unless 
we expect to get into the war.” 

Meanwhile, the President, satisfied 
that the bill would soon be passed, pre- 
pared for rapid action under its provi- 
sions. A White House conference of de- 
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British needs: and American su 

Steps were taken in preparation for the 
transfer to Great Britain of all war sup- 
plies from present Army and Navy 
stores which could be spared without 
crippling the American armed forces. 


fense officials made a final check- ang 
plies. 


Defense Moves 


While the Senate debated the Lease- 
Lend Bill other branches of the govern- 
ment were busy with a variety of de- 
fense measures. 

The House passed ‘two important 
money bills. One authorized the Navy to 
spend $84,302,883 for the expansion of 
naval shore stations. Most of the money 
would be spent on aviation stations. 

Two days later it took just fifty min- 
opriate $1,533,439,702. This 
included funds for both the Army and 
Navy. Most of the Army appropriation 
was to pay for the a of train- 
ing camps. The naval appropriation 
would be on on ships, planes and 
bases, including the Atlantic bases re- 
cently acquired from Britain, and Guam 
and Samoa in the Pacific. 


While these bills were still before the 
House, President Roosevelt asked for 


immediate additional appropriations and 


authorizations of $3,812,311,197 for the 
Army. Most of this sum would be used 
to buy planes for this country and Eng- 
land. Patt of this money was already in- 
cluded in the 1942 budget. 














The Office of Produc- 
tion Management also took 
hurry-up action. It set up 
a system of priorities for 
aluminum and machine 
tools. This meant that if 
there should be any short- 
age in these two items, 
armament manufacturers 
would get first call on 
them, instead of consumer 
industries. 

Disturbed by reports 
that the defense program 
was still lagging, Congress- 
men began talking of a 
wholesale _ investigation. 
The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee then revealed that 
it had already started a 
special investigation of its 
own. Several “mistakes” in 
the Army program had 











been discovered, Chairman 


Mays said. 


Halladay 


Strike Threats 


Two important defense industries 
were recently threatened with strikes. 


The first was called by the ClO’ 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
against the Bethle Steel Corpora- 
tion. Workers in the corporation’s plant 
at Lackawanna, New York, walked out. 

asserted that 300 fellow employes 
had been locked out in a dispute over a 
wage increase. There was a possibility 
that the strike might spread to other 
Bethlehem plants, which would cripple 
the naval shipbuilding program. 

When Bethlehem and its workers 
were unable to reach an agreement, 
the Office of Production Management 
stepped in. Both sides accepted its set- 
tlement proposal and all men returned 
to work without losing their seniority 
rights, while the company agreed to 
negotiate other grievances. The strike’ 

lasted only two days, and the settle- 
ment was considered a major victory 
for the CIO. 

The other big strike was still a prob- 
lem for the future. The Automobile 
Workers of America notified the Michi- 
gan Labor Mediation Board that a strike 
would be called within thirty days 
against the Ford Motor Company. 
(Michigan laws require this advance 
notice of a- strike.) “The Ford workers 
have made their decision as a result of 
a continuing accumulation of grievances 
which constitute an intolerable situa- 
peas the pry tne ae s ra 

vantage 0 thirty s “coolin 
off” sitet to try to end the dispute. ' 

Disturbed by these conflicts, the OPM 
began setting up machinery to handle 
worker-employer disputes in defense in- 
dustries, and to them before they 
develop into strikes. Defense officials re- 
ported that the strike situation had 
caused only minor problems so far. 

A week earlier William S. Knudsen 
had declared that no legislation was 
needed to deal with labor strife in the 
defense industries. Now he changed his 
mind and recommended several drastic 
curbs, with a waiting period, before 
strikes could be called in key industries. 


Civil Service Expands 


President Roosevelt is preparing to 
put 150,000 more employes of the F ed- 
eral Government into the civil service. 
He can do this by executive order with- 
out waiting for Congress to pass a law 
about it. It follows the recommendations 
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of a report made by an eight-man com- 
mittee Radial by Supreme Court Justice 
Stanley Reed. 

The report recommended that the 
civil service be extended to the higher 
professional and technical jobs in the 
government. Present holders of those 
jobs could keep them by passing exami- 
nations. 

This would mean the practical wiping 
out of the patronage system. Only “pol- 
icy-making” jobs and those requirin 
Senate confirmation would be left to be 
filled by political appointees. 

The committee members disagreed 
about only one thing. That was the 
question of Federal attorneys. The New 
Deal has brought hundreds of young 
lawyers to Washington. Some people 
object to giving important er to these 
inexperienced law school graduates. 
Four members of the committee thought 
lawyers should be graded for jobs ac- 
cording to their civil service examina- 
tion marks, and that only the three to 
men should be eligible for an job 
vacancy. The other four favored per- 
mitting a government department to 
hire any lawyer who had passed the 


examination, regardless of his mark. 


Bulgaria Signs Up 


The armies of Adolf Hitler are again 
on the march. On March 1 Bulgaria 
signed with the Axis, the seventh nation 
to do so. Before the ink was dry in 
Vienna, German planes appeared over 
Sofia. Uniformed German troops en- 
tered Bulgaria at Black Sea ports and 
across the Danube. Two days later the 
vanguard of the German army had 
reached the Greek frontier at four 
points. Other German troops were 
speeding toward the Turkish border. 

How did the rest of Europe react to 

this new Balkan move, called by a Ber- 
lin newspaper “the overture to the Ger- 
man spring offensive?” 
_, Germany hailed it as among the 
‘bloodless victories of Adolf Hitler.” 
The High Command said that Nazi 
troops had entered Bulgaria to block 
expected moves by the British. 

Britain showed no sympathy for Bul- 
garia. The government prepared to 
break off diplomatic relations with Hit- 
ler’s newest partner. The R. A. F. “is 
Just as likely to bomb German troops in 





. food to feed their people. - 


Sofia as in Wiihelmshaven,” they said. 
It was clear that the British intended to 
stand by Greece and to resist German 
aggression in the Balkans with all their 
strength. 

Turkey closed the Dardanelles. Units 
of the Turkish fleet steamed out of 
Istanbul. Turkish newspapers assailed 
Bulgaria. “If war comes we are ready,” 
one of them declared. Earlier in the 
week British Foreign Secretary Eden 
































had been in Ankara. He learned that the 


Turks were still firmly allied to Britain. 
The Turks were reported moving 500,- 


000 troops up to the Bulgarian frontier. 


Yugoslavia was tense, fearful that war 
was spreading in her direction. 


Russia denounced Bulgaria for agree- 
ing to Nazi occupation. With Turkey 
and Greece ready to fight, and Russia 
speaking more firmly, the British seemed 
to have made important Balkan gains. 


Submarine Menace 


The British took careful note of one 
thing Adolf Hitler said in his latest 
speech. This was his warning that “Our 
battle at sea can really begin only now.” 


For some weeks German submarines 
had not been very active on account of 
icy weather. But the British knew it was 
merely the lull before the storm. The 
Germans were busy getting their old 
submarines ready for ac- 
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Germany before they reached British 
sea lanes. Now they have plenty of 
bases along the coast from Norway to 
Boulogne. This makes: it possible for 
them to use many small submarines, 
easy to build and operate. 

What are the British doing to meet 
this threat? First, they are hunting down 
all the submarines they can find. Sec- 
ond, the Royal Air Force is pounding 
the bases from which the U-boats ceme. 
Third, they are building a new type of 
small submarine chaser as fast as ship- 
yards can turn them out. They call it a 
corvette. It is smaller than a destroyer, 
fast, and cheap. Finally, they have 
worked out a good secret device for 
detecting submarines. 

The coming battle between German 
submarines and the British navy will be 
one of the most crucial of the war. 


Italy’s Vanishing Empire 


British victories in East Africa are 
growing. Italian Somaliland is already 
British. Eritrea is half occupied. Ethio- 
pia is being recovered, with the help of 
Haile Selassie. (The British Tommies 
call him “Highly Satisfactory.”) 

The most important recent accom- 
plishment of the British armies was the 
oy of Mogadiscio. This is the capi- 
tal of Italian Somaliland and its only 
°y seaport, 7% “ing Kismayu which 
ell two weeks earlier. 

The siege of Cheren in Eritrea con- 
tinued. A combined British-Free French 
column moving south reached the out- 
skirts of the city, already being attacked 
from the west by another British force. 
South African troops were active in the 
East African fighting. 





tion, building new ones, 
and training crews. At any 
moment a _ devastating 
burst of submarine war- 
fare, with planes aiding 
the undersea boats, might 
be expected. 

Next to actual invasion, 
German submarines . are 
the greatest threat to Brit- 
ain in this war. The British 
Isles do not grow enough 


Britain must import food 
or starve. If the Germans 
can sink enough ships 
bringing food and other 
supplies to Britain, they 
can win the war. 

The Germans almost 
beat England with sub- 
marines in the last war. 
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They are in a much 
stronger position now than 
they were then. In 1914 
submarines had to make 
long voyages from bases in 


Here is Europe’s new trouble-front, where anything 
can happen. Between 180,000 and 225,000 German 
troops and 105,000 Bulgars faced an estimated 500,- 
000 Turkish soldiers and an undetermined number 
of Greek troops in this area. 
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A skirmish in Libya, the first fightin 
reported here in two weeks, reveal 
that there were German troops and per- 
haps tanks in this region. There did not 
seem to be many of them. They had 
probably been sent there to buck up 
the remnants of the Italian army. 


Food for Spain 


The people of Spain are starving. The 
British know this. They hope, by help- 
ing to feed Spain, to bribe General 
Franco to stay out of the war. 

This explains their - willingness to 
allow American food to pass through 
the blockade to Spain, while they will 
not permit it to be sent to countries 
like France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Norway. 

The American steamship Cold Har- 
bor, American flags and Red Cross em- 
blems painted all over her, recently 
reached Spain with a shipment of food 
and medicine. Her cargo included 4,500 
tons of whole-wheat flour, 250 tons of 
powdered whole milk, 250 tons of evap- 
orated and condensed milk. 

From Spain the ship went on to Mar- 
seilles. There were drugs and clothing 
for France, little food except milk for 
babies. Distribution in both countries 
was strictly supervised by the Red 
Cross. 

These supplies will be watched 
closely as a test cases to see whether it 
is possible to aid Hitler's victims with- 
out helping the Nazis themselves. 

While the neovle of Spain were 
thmking chietiy ©* tooa, tmeir torme 
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The OPM (Office of Production Man- 
agement) approved this emblem last 
week. It will be used on OPM letter- 
heads, envelopes and official documents. 


king, Alfonso XIII, lay desperately ill of 
angina oris in Rome. He died on 
February 28 at the age of 54. 

Alfonso occupied the throne of Spain 
for nearly 45 years. He had been an 
exile since April 14, 1931, when the 
republic was established. Franco over- 
threw the republic but refused to give 
Alfonso back his throne. 


Indo-Chinese Peace Near 


The deadlock in the peace negotia- 
tions between Thailand and Indo-China 
has been broken. When the two coun- 
tries were unable to settle their own 
differences Japan made peace proposals 
which were an outright gift to Thailand. 

For a few days the French stalled for 
time, hoping to get better terms. But in 
the face of Japanese threats to use force, 
they finally accepted the Japanese 
terms, subject to certain conditions. It 
may take some time to work out all the 
details, but Japan and Thailand have 
apparently had their way. 

The French had little choice but to 
give in. The Japanese were supplying 
Thailand with large quantities of war 
supplies, while Indo-China was unable 
to get any for its small forces. 

Winston Churchill rejected Japan’s 
offer to mediate in the European war. 
But he toid the Japanese Ambassador 
that Britain’s military measures at Sin- 
gapore were purely for defense. This 
talk, according to one Japanese news- 
paper, “wiped out existing suspicions 
between the British and Japanese gov- 
ernments and laid the cornerstone on 
which new relations can be built.” 

Some observers thought this Japanese 
change of tone showed that the crisis 
had been deliberately stirred up just to 
find out how far they could go without 
getting into trouble. Convinced now 
that Britain, the United States and the 
Netherlands Indies will not give way 
further without a fight, the Japanese are 
poonees to wait for a better opening 


or their next move. 


Movie Awards 


Ginger Rogers, red-headed dancin 
star, who turned into an equally g 
actress, and Jimmy Stewart, the | 
boy who gained fame for the natural- 
ness of his acting, won top honors in 
the films of 1940. 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences awarded them its “Oscars” 
— 12-inch golden statuettes — for fem- 
inine and masculine acting, Ginger for 
her role in “Kitty Foyle,” and Stewart 
for his part in “The Philadelphia Story.” 


World Wide Photo 
Stewart and Rogers with Their “Oscars.” 


Other awards made by the Academy 
included: “Rebecca” as the best pic- 
ture of the year; Jane Darwell (for Ma 
Joad in “The Grapes of Wrath”) as the 
best supporting actress, and Walter 
Brennan (for Judge Bean in “The 
Westerner”) as the best male support- 
ing role; John Ford as best director (he 
directed the “Grapes” as well as “The 
Long Voyage Home”); Preston Sturges 
for “The Great McGinty,” as best 
original screen play; and “Milky Way” 
an M.G.M. cartoon by Rudolph Ising. 


News Roundup 


A Federal Grand Jury investigating cam- 
paign expenditures found that a lot more ' 
money was collected and spent by both 
parties in the 1940 Presidential campaign 
than the Hatch Act allowed, but that noth- 
ing could be done about it under the 
present law. 

Sumner T. Pike of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, reporting to the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, 
proposed that the Federal Government reg- 
ulate life insurance on a large scale. 

Seven persons were killed, nine injured 
(including Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
president of the line), when an Eastern 
Airlines plane crashed near Atlanta. This 
was the fifth in a recent series of fatal acci- 
dents on America’s commercial airways. 

The King and Queen of England broke 
all precedent by going to meet John G. 
Winant as he arrived there to take up the 
duties of American Ambassador. 

Six civilians were killed and’ a number 
wounded in clashes between the police and 
rioting citizens of Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands. The Germans imposed martial law 
throughout North Holland, and a heavy 
fine on the city of Amsterdam. 

Russia’s Supreme Soviet endorsed a 26 
per cent increase in the military budget, 
doubled the income tax. 
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who are sweeping the Italian 

army out of the Libyan desert 
are Australians. Half a world away, 
in the steamy jungle of the Malay 
Peninsula, other Australian troops 
are guarding the land approaches to 
Singapore. 

These armies represent Australia’s 
two aspects as a world power. Its 
soldiers are fighting in the far-off 
Mediterranean because history has 
made Australia a part of the British 
Empire. They are defending Singa- 
pore because geography has made 
Australia a Far Eastern power in its 
own right. 

Australia, to- most Americans, is 
just an island-continent on the other 
side of the world. But what an 
island! It has a land area of 3 million 
square miles. This means that it ‘is 
almost exactly the same size as the 
United States. 

But there are fewer than seven 
million people in Australia, com- 
pared to our 131 million. 

It is largely the geography of Aus- 
tralia which has kept the population 
down. Only a third of the continent 
can be cultivated. Its south, east and 
southwest coastal fringes are fertile 
farming land. Behind this coastal 
belt is a region in which wheat can 
be grown and, with the help of irri- 
gation, vineyards and orchards can 
be cultivated. 

Behind this are the vast pasture- 
lands on which Australia’s great 
herds of sheep and cattle graze. And 


T HE lean,  sun-burned giants 
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furnace 
rapidly 


This’ huge blast 
that Australia is 


still further back is the useless desert 
of central Australia, the “dead heart” 
of the continent where even rabbits 
cannot live, 

More than six million of Aus- 
tralia’s 6,900,000 people live in the 
coastal region. Here are all its im- 
portant cities—Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, Canberra 
(the capital). 


Early History 


Australia has been settled for 
150 years. Its first white inhabitants 
were English convicts. Between 
1788 and 1809 the English settlers 
in America were building perma- 
nent homes and laying the founda- 
tions of a new nation. But Australia 
was just a huge penitentiary for 
Britain. Exiled criminals and their 
soldier-guards had the continent all 
to themselves. As late as 1808 there 
were only 10,000 white people in all 
Australia, and 12,000 acres of land 
in use on the entire island. 

But early in the 19th century ven- 
turesome pioneers began coming 
out the 12,000 miles from England. 
They started raising sheep on the 
great expanse of grazing land. 
Within forty years Australia’s sheep 
population had grown from 34,000 
(in 1810) to 17,500,000 (in 1851). 
Australia is today the world’s largest 
wool producer. 

In 1851 gold was discovered in 
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Australia’s Dual Rehis 
as British Dominion 
and Far Eastern Power 


Australia. This led to a great in- 
crease in the population and to the 
development of every side of life in 
the new colonies. From this time 
until 1901 Australia expanded rap- 
idly. 

But it was not a united country 
during this period of growth. It was 
divided into six crown colonies. 
Separated by the great open spaces 
of the continent, they were so jeal- 
ous of each other that they were un- 
able to form any kind of central 
government. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century the people of Australia be- 
gan to realize the advantages which 
unity would bring to them. In 1897- 
98 a constitutional convention pre- 
pared a constitution patterned on 
that of the United States. It pro- 
vided for a federal government like 
ours, with each of the original colo- 
nies as a state. The six states are 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
West Australia. 

After much discussion the consti- 
tution was accepted in both Aus- 
tralia and England. On January 1, 
1901, the federal government of the 
Commonwealth of Aastralia was in- 
augurated. 

The English form of government 
was adopted, however, with a Prime 
Minister responsible to Parliament. 
Today, Australia, like the other Brit- 














Kirby in New York Post 


The Colossus From Down Under 
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ish dominions, is practically self-gov- 
erning and independent, but it has a 
Governor General appointed by the 
King of England. He also names the 
governors of each of the states. 


A Liberal Democracy 


In the years since 1901 Australia has 
developed into one of the most progres- 
sive nations in the world. The Austral- 
ian secret ballot, now used in England, 
Canada and the United States, is one 
of the modern reforms which originated 
there. 

Australia was one of the first coun- 
tries to enact old age and invalid pen- 
sion laws and to fix minimum wages. It 
is noted for its liberal labor laws. It 
has been said that Australia invented 
the New Deal thirty years before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave it a name. 

One reason for Australia’s liberal leg- 
islation has been the strength of its La- 
bor party. Only internal dissension has 
kept this party from completely domin- 
ating the country’s politics during the 
past twenty-five years. 

The most serious labor split took 
place in 1917 on the question of com- 
pulsory military service overseas. The 
Labor party was not only driven from 
power when it opposed compulsory ser- 
vice. It was so badly shattered that it 
was not able to regain office until 1929. 

There was another split in the ranks 
of Labor in 1932, this time over finance. 
Joseph A. Lyons became Prime Minis- 
ter as the head of a coalition. He had 
founded the United Australia party, 
which came to represent big business 
and the more conservative part of the 
middle class. He also had the support 
of the Country party. This includes the 
more prosperous — and farmers. 

Mr. Lyons died suddenly in April, 
1939. He was succeeded by Sir Earle 
Page, head of the Country party. Hos- 
tility between the United Australia and 
Country parties led to a break-up of 
the coalition a couple of weeks later 
and Page resigned. The present Prime 
Minister, Robert Gordon Menzies, lead- 
er of the United Australia party, took 
over the government. 


Australia at War 


Australia has always been one of the 
“loyal” dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. No other domin- 
ion presented a more unbroken pro- 
British front when the war began. 

Eire is still neutral. South Africa 
came within a few votes of staying out 
of the war. The Canadian government 
held off for a week until it could con- 
sult Parliament. But Australia (and 
New Zealand) cabled the King to de- 
clare war on their behalf a few hours 
after England had acted. Besides Aus- 
tralian loyalty to England, it was a 
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“Cross roads” of the world. Sign- 
post at the Rose Bay Flying Base 
in Sydney, New South Wales. 


simple matter of self defense. The Aus- 
tralians depend on Britain to buy the 
products of their farms and flocks. The 
British fleet is their only protection 
against attack. They knew that if Brit- 
ain fell there would be an end of every- 
thing for them. There was none of the 
exuberance of 1914, with its shouts 
ot “Good Old England” and “Advance 
Australia.” But they prepared to throw 
all their vast energy into the fight. 

At the ns of the war the Brit- 
ish government asked the dominions to 
make their war effort primarily an eco- 
nomic one. “If Britain were asked 
whether she preferred an infantry divi- 
sion or adequate arrangements for send- 
ing supplies, I know what the answer 
would be,” said the Prime Minister. 

Arrangements were made at once for 
the sale to the British government of 
practically the entire Australian produc- 
tion of such items as wool, butter, meat, 
sugar, copper, zinc, tungsten and lead. 
Australia began feverishly to build fac- 


tories for the production of aircraft, - 


guns and ammunition. Shipyards were 
set up to turn out small naval vessels. 
Australia joined the scheme for train- 
ing airmen in Canada. 

Of course man power was mobilized. 
Conscription was introduced. But the 
men could not be sent out of the coun- 
try unless they volunteered to go. All 
the Australian troops in Africa and 
Singapore are volunteers. 

The fall of France roused the do- 
minions as well as the mother country. 


The industrial effort in Australia was _ 


speeded up. The government passed an 
Emergency Powers Act giving it un- 
limited control over men and industry. 
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The Minister for Defense declared: “We 


’ give the mother country an open check 


to draw on Australia’s man power.” 

Australia now has 190,000 men under 
arms. More than two divisions are over- 
seas. Within a year approximately 100,- 
000 Australians are expected to be fight- 
ing away from home. 


Australia and the Far East 


But Australia is not throwing herself 

recklessly and uncritically into the im- 
ial battle. She is also preparing to 

Nlefend herself. te i 

Men are being trained for service at 
home as well as abroad. The war in- 
dustries which are being built up can 
supply Australian as well as British 
troops. The coastal defenses are being 
strengthened. The air force is being ex- 

anded to provide a front line of de- 
ense. The navy is being enlarged with 
the same objective in view. 

For Australia has discovered that she 
is not just one part among many of the 
British Empire. Her a pce posi- 
tion has given her special interests and 
responsibilities in the Far East (which 
Australians call the Near North). It is 
true that those interests are the same as 
those of the British Empire as a whole 
in that part of the world. But they are 
more urgent and more menacing. Asia 
is very close to Australia. At the worst, 
Britain might be driven out of Asia. 
Australia might be dragged by a vic- 
torious Japan into that country’s Great- 
er East Asia scheme. 

The war has heightened the Austral- 
ian awareness of their special position 
in the Pacific. But it began before the 
war. In the course of his first public 
statement after being sworn in as Prime 
Minister on April 26, 1939, Mr. Men- 
zies emphasized the fact that Australia’s 
primary responsibility was in that area. 
There she must regard herself as a 
principal, he said, maintaining her own 
diplomatic contacts with the Pacific 
powers while still acting as a part of 
the British Empire. Mr. Menzies words 
found practical expression when for the 
first time in history Australia appointed 
her own Ministers to Japan and the 
United States. 


Economic Changes 


There have also been economic fac- 
tors to remind the Australians that they 
are a nation as well as a dominion. 

Australia’s economic position had 
been that of a feeder of faraway men 
and machines. Australian wool poured 
into the mills of Yorkshire. Wheat, 
meat, wy produce and fruits flowed 
in a steady stream from Australia to 
England. 

In recent years the ple of Aus- 
tralia have begun to pe that Britain 
cannot continue to absorb all their agri- 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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BUILDING A CITIZEN ARMY 


Selective Service Act Has Operated Fairly Smoothly, but 
Problems of Deferment and Professional Training Occur 


Edward Lawton, a 21-year-old 

unemployed plumber’s helper of 
Boston, played an important role in a 
history-making event. He raised his 
right hand and swore to bear “true 
faith and allegiance” to the United 
States and became a soldier under the 
nation’s first on ime ee serv- 
ice program. er ups of men in 
pa ie shroteghiout the country 
also were swearing allegiance to the 
United States. But John Edward Law- 
ton is credited with being the first to 
qualify for service of the nearly 17,- 
000,000 men from 21 to 35 years of 
age, inclusive, who registered under 
the Selective Service Law, October 16, 
1940. (See Schol., Sept. 23, 1940, 
p. 8.) 

Our military training program has 
been in operation for three months. A 
few “traffic jams” have delayed this 
program, but officials expect them to 
end soon. Selective Service officials say 
they could. supply the- Army with 2,- 
500,000 able-bodied men within 10 
days. But only 100,000 trainees thus 
far have been inducted into service. 
This is fewer than half of the 240,000 
scheduled for February 1 by the War 
Department. Army officers say, how- 
ever, that 606,000 trainees will be in 
service by July 1. And Selective Serv- 
ice officials say the 800,000 originally 
planned will be on duty by that time. 
“The difference in figures, it appears, is 
caused by Army expectations that 194,- 
000 men eligible to be drafted will en- 
list before the appointed date,” wrote 
Frank Kluckhohn of the New York 
Times. 

Winter weather has caused most of 
the delays in our military training pro- 
gram. Rain, snow, and mud held up the 
construction of camps for the trainees. 
Lumber strikes, excessive prices for 
building materials, and labor shortages 
in certain localities also caused “traffic 
jams.” (See Schol., Feb. 17, 1941, p. 5; 
Housing — A Vital Defense Need.) 


“You’re in the Army Now” 


Describing the life of a trainee at 
Fort Dix, New Jersey, Allan Keller of 
the New York World-Telegram wrote: 


“More than half of his buddies live in 
winterized tents on company streets. that 


(Y: November 18, 1940, John 


Harris & Ewing 
Rookies in camp. The tent in the 
background is all right for summer, 
but it is rather chilly these days. 







are either frozen bits of tundra or deep 
quagmires of mud, depending on where the 
mercury stands in the thermometer. He 
had read about these tents before he was 
drafted and he found they were no Swiss 
chalets. . . Soldiers who live in the ce 
barracks are ed by comparison wi 
those ade cars: They have central 
heating, more space, raised floors and other 
niceties. . . 

“If it is true,” adds Keller, “that Freder- 
ick the Great said he liked fighting men 
who grumbled, the men at Fort Dix should 
make good soldiers, They grouse about the 
weather, the lack of military equipment 
with which to train, and ealy a food. 
. . . But the soldiers take most inconveni- 
ences in good spirit. . . Agitators have yet 
to appear. The men realize the temporary 
nature of the housing is a result of the 
rush to get men into service. The blame 
rests on many shoulders. . .” 


The Draft Boards 


Meanwhile, the selective service sys- 
tem of registration, drawing of num- 
bers, and selection, has operated with 
reasonable efficiency. Seventeen million 
men have been registered. And the lot- 
tery in Washington has established the 
order in which they may be called up. 
From there on the 6,500 local draft 
boards scattered throughout the coun- 
try have taken charge of the draft, pro- 
gram. Each board must determine 
whether men should be deferred from 
military service because of eggs use- 
fulness in civilian jobs (Class 2), or 
because of family responsibilities 
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(Class 3). The major criticism of the 
selective service system thus far has 
been based on the dissimilar rulings 
made by the different local boards. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is a leading critic of 
what she calls the “inconsistent mar- 
ried-man policy.” Some local boards 
defer all married men (place them in 
Class 3). Other local boards have been 
very strict with married men. Many ob- 
servers believe only single men, with- 
out dependents, should be drafted. 
“This writer is informed of one re- 
cent case,” wrote Frank L. Kluckhohn, 
“in which a young man in good physi- 
cal condition whose draft number 
‘came up’ explained that he had 
re wr to be married in March. His 
ocal draft board ruled that if he were 
married at once, he would be put in 
Class 3 and thus deferred from service. 
He was married immediately. In other 
localities no such latitude is shown, and 
young men in like circumstances are 
forced to take their year’s training. . . .” 


Local Control Desired 


But high draft officials defend the 
law as written. It is the intent of the 
law, they say, to permit local boards, 
familiar with each case, a considerable 
amount of discretion. They think the 
law wins more popular support by per- 
mitting local democratic action, instead 
of running everything from far-away 
Washington. Clarence A. Dykstra, the 
draft director, compares the draft 
boards with the courts: 

“One jury decides a case one way, 
another has a different verdict on a similar 
case, but just because the rulings differ 
no one expects our court system to break 
down. In <a draft system, as in the courts, 
a man who feels he has not obtained just- 
ice can appeal. If the case involves de- 
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pendency he can go to the draft system's 
supreme court, the President.” - 

In order to appeal to the President,” 
xplains Dick Thornburg, Scripps-Howard 
writer, “a registrant must convince onl 
one member of the five on the pire: 
board that he has not had justice. One 
such case is now before Mr. Roosevelt. . . .” 


The Doctors Speak 


Another criticism of the selective 
service act concerns the drafting of 
medical students and young internes 
just out of medical school. Medical 
leaders from several states have de- 
manded that draft boards grant defer- 
ment to all medical students until they 
have completed their studies. Under 
the Act college students are deferred 
during the 1940-41 school year if they 
request such delay. But they can be 
drafted after that time. Critics of this 
rule believe the drafting of medical 
students will cause a dangerous short- 
age of doctors. Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, says: 


“The Army and Navy have stated that, 
under the present plan for expansion, they 
will need 8000 physicians a year for the 
next five years. At present our medical 
schools graduate 5200 young physicians 
each year. After their interneship (service 
in a hospital), we can count on a 
3500 a year who will be liable to the draft. 
If our students aré taken for the Army 
before they finish their training, how can 
the medical profession —_ to supply the 
needs of the armed forces? . . . It is of vital 
importance to the nation that medical stu- 
dents. . . be granted deferment from train- 
ing until they have finished their courses 
and their interneship. . . A continuing sup- 
ply of young doctors is a necessity in such 
a time of national emergency, not only to 
the armed forces but to the civilian popu- 
lation as well. . .” 


“First Line of Defense” 


Senator Murray of Montana has, in- 
troduced in Congress a bill to defer 
the drafting of medical and dental stu- 
dents, internes and resident physicians 
until they have completed their train- 
ing. The bill also provides that these 
men be used only in medical and den- 
tal capacities when they are drafted. A 
strong campaign for the Murray Bill 
has been organized by the Committee 
on National Health Defense of the As- 
sociation of Medical Students and the 
Interne Council of America. The Com- 
mittee quotes the following statement 
to emphasize the need for a continu- 
ing supply of young doctors not onl 
for our armed forces but for the civil 
ian population: 

“There are 1022 approved hospitals in 
the country. These hospitals have a total 
of 6800 internes and 4392 resident physi- 
cians. . . These men serve 434,777 hospi- 
tal beds with an annual turnover of 5,300,- 


prog «20 he amattngad dom Bc 
per 493 patients per year; — ome man per 
39 patients at one time. Truly an exten- 
sive practice! And one greatly understaffed 
. . . Surveys indicate that there should 
never be more than 20 acute or 35 chronic 
cases per interne. . . The American Medical 
Association reports that in 1938 there were 
317 approved interneships and residences 
that could not be filled for lack of men 
. . + The Association’s Journal remarks 
*, . In brief, there are not enough hospitals 
for our people and not enough medical 


students for our interneships. . . 


Concluding its a for higher 
health posse: hag pig Rc ta 
clares: “Congress, in its haste to pro- 
vide America with weapons of war, 
has neglected the social needs of the 
people. An outstanding victim of this 
trend is the people’s health. Ours is a 
country with tremendous resources of 
material and man power. Health should 
thrive, and the best medical care 
should be available to all.” 


Are Drastic Changes Needed? 


Thus far we have discussed the “trat- 
fic jams” in building army camps, pro- 
tests over rulings of local draft boards, 
and demands that medical students be 
given a blanket deferment from train- 
ing. But other critics of the Selective 
Service Act demand more drastic 
changes in our training program. 

A recent Midwest meeting of 
United States Conference of Mayors 
suggested that men between the ages 
of 18 and 21 be drafted rather than 
those between 21 and 35. A resolution 
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This picture gives one an idea of 
the load trainees are expected to 
earry. It adds up to 54% pounds. 
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said that the younger men had 
not begun their business Sloe” and 
had no extensive family or financial ob- 
ligations, while men in the present 
draft-age bracket often found it a hard- 
ship to leave their jobs, families and 
other interests for a year of military 
service. A similar suggestion has been 
made by the American Legion. It spon- 
sors a bill to draft an annual quota of 
young men reaching 18. The following 
incidents reported by the U. S. News 
illustrate why some experts oppose the 
present training system: 


“The scene is a factory gate where new 
workers are hired. John B., able-bodied 
young man of 22, is first in line. He is asked 
whether he is of draft age . . . Yes, he 
answers proudly, he is registered for the 
draft and his number is high on the list. 
He expects to be called any day. ‘Can’t use 
you, then’ says the foreman. . . 

“Behind the disappointed John B. is 
Henry D., who w: with a slight limp 
because of a stiff knee resulting from an 
automobile accident. Embar » he con- 
fesses that he was turned down for the 
draft. . . ‘Fine,’ says the foreman, and 
Henry D. discovers he has a job. . . Such 
scenes as this are enacted all over the 
United States these days. . . Employers 
know that men of the 21-35 age group 
are subject to call and they prefer to hire 
men who are certain not to be taken for 
military service. They are especially reluc- 
tant to hire men whose num are high 
on the list.” 


Draft officials have recognized this 
problem. They say in every reported 
case of dismissal because an employee 
is scheduled for early drafting the na- 
tional draft headquarters has ordered 
an gitary ancy But Walter Karig, writ- 
ing in Liberty magazine, does not be- 
lieve this action will help much. He 
— several Army draft experts have 
told him a young man’s troubles won't 
end after he finishes his year’s service. 
He explains: 


“The draftees are ‘trained’ for a year 
and return to civilian life. Some of them 
practice trades learned in the Army. Esti- 
mates show that half of them will none 
before they are 25 and most of these wi 
become parents in a year or two. The pres- 
ent laws makes no provision for men called 
back for annual retraining or actual serv- 
ice. The morale of an army of bridegrooms 
and young fathers can be imagined. How- 
ever, as the law stands, men who have 
completed their year’s training are under 
no less handicap than those awaiting call. 
Here, too, those who marry or enter defin- 
ite careers will be poor material for sub- 
sequent soldiering. Yet, that’s all the 
trained reserve we will have in event of 
war. . .- 

“Meanwhile,” the author adds, “by Octo- 
ber 16 of this year about 1,300,000 men 
will have reached 21, unregistered under 
the 1940 Act, and exempt from military 
service, although of the best age, physically 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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The Nation’s Chemical Industry Mobilizes to Manufacture Far More 
Than Gunpowder: Dyes, Plastics, Synthetic Textiles and Rubber 


No. 6 in Scholastic’s Series of Major Defense Industries 


In your mind’s eye thousands of 

men march past, smartly clad in 
tawny-colored khaki. Uncle Sam plans 
te have 2,000,000 men in khaki inside 
of two years. 

This means uniforms and more uni- 
forms — millions of them, all made to 
exact specifications of weaving, tailor- 
ing, and color. You might think that 
khaki is an easy color to make. But 
youre mistaken. The Army has re- 
peatedly rejected orders of khaki cloth 
because there was something wrong 
with the color. In fact, as many as eight 
distinct shades of dye, some of them as 
vivid as orange, canary, and Alice blue, 
must be blended to produce the exact 
hue. The dyes must be able to with- 
stand the effects of air, dust, torrid sun, 
acidity, humidity, and washing in 
caustic soda. 

You see now how important the dye 
industry is. The dye industry is only one 
small part of the chemical industry. But 
it is an indispensable part — not only 
because of the colors for our textiles, 
leathers, and paper, but also because of 
the drugs, medicinals, and photographic 
chemicals it produces. 

War inevitably reminds us of ex- 
plosives. And explosives are a product 
of chemistry. But it is not only the 
manufacture of explosives that is stimu- 
lated by the national defense program, 
but a thousand and one chemicals used 
in many other industries that have to 
be produced. 


The Basic Materials 


Coal, sulphur, salt, air, and water are 
the basic materials in the chemical in- 
dustry used for the manufacture of most 
of the substances necessary for national 
defense. When coal is heated in a cham- 
ber from which air is excluded, it gives 
off illuminating gas and tarry vapors, 
producing coke. From the vapors comes 
coal tar, which is then treated and dis- 
tilled to yield a variety of products that 
are the base of a large part of our 
synthetic organic chemical industry. 
Toluene, nece: for the production 
ot both dyes and T.N.T.; phenol, essen- 
tial to the manufacture of plastics and 
explosives; picric acid, vital to the mak- 
ing of certain dyes, explosives and 
poison gases; aniline, basic to the pro- 
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duction of dyes, medicinal supplies and 
poison gases — all are derived from coal 
tar. 

The next essential raw material for 
national defense is air, the very air we 
breathe. And with it, put water. For 
under high pressure, nitrogen from the 
air combines with hydrogen from water 
to form ammonia. Ice plants and 
mechanical refrigerators depend on am- 
monia. It is me in manufacturing fer- 
tilizers and other important chemical 
products. Nitric acid, made from am- 
monia, is essential to the manufacture 
of nitroglycerine and other re ep 
dyestuffs, plastics, artificial leather and 
fertilizers. 

Salt is used to make caustic soda and 
chlorine. The rayon, soap and petroleum 
refining industries are all dependent 
upon caustic soda. Chlorine is important 
as a water purifier, disinfectant, bleach- 
ing agent and in the making of war 
gases. 

Sulphur is basic to the manufacture 
of certain kinds of explosives, each 
pound of which requires two pounds of 
sulphuric acid. Sulphur is also used as a 
vulcanizer in the rubber industry and 
to make sulphur dioxide, a bleaching 
agent. Sulphuric acid; derived from it, 
has been called the “pig iron” of the 
chemical industry. It is the keystone 
product in all kinds of uses incidental 
to defense. It is required for the mak- 
ing of explosives such as T.N.T.; for 
arate ¢ iron and steel; for the manu- 
acture of high-grade aviation gasoline, 
etc. 

The chemical industry is in fine shape 
today to contribute its share to the na- 
tional defense program. ‘Almost two 
years ago committees were set up by 
the Army and Navy Board to make sur- 
veys of the chemical needs of the mili- 
a) a Long ago, the Chemical 
Warfare Service had established its own 

rocurement program. Five geograph- 
ral districts Bang organized, ot enh 
advisory boards made up of from eight 
to fifteen leading industrialists. Educa- 
tional orders (that is, small orders pro- 
viding an opportunity for the manufac- 
turer to work out the problems arising 
in a shift from peacetime to wartime 
goods) were placed for gas masks and 


related equipment, and a chemical de- 
fense program outlined. 

The chemical industry is not chiefly 
a munitions industry. It has made few 
munitions since the World War. But the 
industry does make enormous amounts 
of chemicals for our peacetime markets. 
And some of these chemicals can be 
made into explosives, just as steel can 
be made into guns and tanks. The mak- 
ing of military explosives in the U. S. 
needs a great deal of new plant ca- 
pacity. This is now being built to the 
tune of $50,000,000 or more, the plants 
to be run for the Government by chem- 
ical companies. 

More chemicals are being used today 
as textile mills produce more uniforms, 
and materials such as glass, plastics, 
rubber and paints go into airplanes and 
motorized army equipment, and as steel 
and non-ferrous metal plants reach peak 
—" on military as well as private 
orders. 


Demand and Supply 


Recently, Chemical and Metallurgical 
oe published the following 
table, estimating the increase which 
must occur in chemical production to 
equip completely a 2,000,000 men 
army. 


Peacetime 
Output 
(1940) Needs 
Sulphuric acid 9,400 tons 12,000 tons 
Syn. ammonia 260 tons 550 tons 
Nitric acid 200 tons 1,000 tons 
Caustic soda 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
Sulphur 2,500 tons 3,000 tons 
Soda ash 3,000 tons 3,500 tons 
Toluene 25,000 gal, 65,000 gal. 
Phenol 70,000 Ibs. 85,000 Ibs. 
Am’um nitrate 100,000 Ibs. 250,000 Ibs. 
T.N.T. 10,000 Ibs. 600,000 Ibs. 
Picric acid 0 25,000 Ibs. 
Smokeless p’dr 30,000 Ibs. 800,000 Ibs. 
Black gunp’dr 3,000 Ibs. 50,000 Ibs. 
Mercury fulm. 0 350 Ibs. 
Chlorine 485 Ibs. 800 Ibs. 
Potash 350 Ibs, 375 tons 
Coal tar dyes 140,000 lbs. 145,000 Ibs. 
Bromine * 38,000 Ibs. 50,00¢ Ibs. 
Iodine 300 Ibs. 500 Ibs. 


(Last three 000 are omitted) 


Nothing in the defense program is 
likely to place any impossible burdens 
upon the industry. The demands for 
chemicals are all within the range of 
aera possibilities. We have the 

owledge and the experience as well 
as the plants to take care of the needs 
of an army of 2,000,000 men. 

The construction of plants reached a 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Loading sulphur. Nearly all our sulphur comes from the 
1 Texas-Louisiana deposits. Pipes of different sizes are driven 






into the sulphur bed. Hot water in outer pipes melts 
the sulphur. And compressed air, in the center pipe, 
forces the melted sulphur to rise through the next pipe. 


jb 4 Workers filling trays with color paste for air dryers in 
i ; j the dye works of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
{ feeig f The dye industry is very important, not only for its 
} ae colors for our textiles, leather, paper, but also because 
ke. ei, ° of the drugs and _ photographic chemicals it makes. 


- 
: In the -chemical laboratory are’ developed ‘synthetic 
; ie resins making possible the wonders produced in such 
4 modern plastics plants as the Micarta division of the 
: Bae . Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. Here cloth 
% . , §. a ae) and resins produce bearings strong enough to roll steel. 


Packing synthetic camphor from flaking machine at the 
plant of du Pont & Company. This indicates how the U. S. 
A is becoming more self-sufficient. Formerly a Japanese 
monopoly, synthetic camphor has emerged from the labor- 
atory to supply our drug and giant plastics industry. 






The need for rubber has speeded up the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. This machine produces ameripol, one 
of the many synthetic rubbers. Other trade names for syn- 
thetic rubber are neoprene, buna, chemigum, thiokel and 
keroseal. Production of this material may soon free 
America of complete dependence on _ foreign rubber. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The chief raw materials for synthetics are such sub- 
stances as air, water, coal, petroleum, salt, sulphur, 
cellulose and limestone. Here are fine filaments of 
‘nylon, which will be wound together to form nylon 
thread. This product is made of coal, air, and water. 









a 







A new type of airplane, made of plastic materials 
that are fused by baking in an oven at 250 degrees, 
may soon be in wide use. Here is a tail section of 
a plane being fitted to a fuselage after both were 
carefully molded. The plastic is water and oilproof. 
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These workers are making rubber tubing from syn- 
thetic rubber by squeezing it through a special opening 
in a machine that looks like a “glorified sausage 
grinder.”’ The production of synthetic rubber is ex- 
pected to reach or exceed 100,000 tons this year. 





Chemists have developed an adequate substitute for 
the charcoal, made from coconut shells, that is used 
in gas masks — most of which came from the far- 
away Philippines. This picture shows,women workers 
examining.masks at the Edgewood Arsenal in Maryland. 


It requires skill and a steady hand to load an 

aerial bomb. Each ingredient going into these bombs 

must be carefully measured in order to get the cor- 

rect “blast” when the bomb is used. And the ingred- 7 

ients must be manufactured by our trained chemists. — 8 ‘ Wide 'Werld 
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new high in 1940. It was three times 
that of 1938. Contracts for new 
plants in the first eleven months of 1940 
amounted to $142;159,000. One - 
thetic phenol plant, six synthetic pe ist 
plants, three aluminum plants, one 
bromine plant, and one magnesium 
plant were erected by private industry. 
Government money erected three 
smokeless powder plants, two T.N.T. 
plants, one ammonia plant, one toluene 
plant, and one ammonium nitrate 
plant. 


Our World War Experience 


Despite our enormous chemical in- 
dustry in 1914, we lacked a coal tar in- 
dustry and were pitifully dependent 
upon Chile for nitrates and Germany 
for potash. We have since discovered 
and developed sources of potash in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico ample for all 
our needs. 

In 1914, only 10 per cent of the dyes 
consumed in the U. S. were made here. 
During the World War, the textile in- 
dustry, the medical profession, the pho- 
tographic industry, and others became 
seuy aware that the most essential of 
their raw materials had been abruptly 
cut off. When the German submarine, 
Deutschland, appeared in Newport 
Harbor, we were startled but also jubi- 
lant. The submarine had run the British 
blockade with a cargo of coal tar dyes 
and other scarce chemical products 
which were gobbled up’ at fantastic 
prices. 

American manufacturers rose to the 
emergency and ae millions of dollars 
in research and experiment. Today, 
after less than twenty-five years, Amer- 
ica has a dye industry second to none, 
with its products the equal of any pro- 
duced by other nations. Last year the 
American dye industry produced 95 ex 
cent of our domestic consumption, 
sides exporting about 25,000,000 

unds. 

The establishment of a self-contained 
synthetic organic chemical industry is 
at least one thing of substantial value 
we got out of the last war. It emanci- 
pated our research, our medicine, our 
agriculture, and our industries from the 
domination of the German chemical 
trust. 

Today the U. S. has one of the most 
powerful chemical industries in the 
world, producing a wide variety of both 
heavy chemicals and synthetic organic 
compounds ranging from dyes to explo- 
sives. It already meets the peacetime 
demand and can be readily expanded 
in meeting our wartime needs. 

Chemical engineers will play an im- 

rtant role in industrial mobilization 
for national defense. The list of .essen- 
tial chemicals required in large amounts 
by the Army and Navy for the manu- 
facture of explosives is a considerable 


one. It includes acetic acid, wood 
alcohol, nitric acid, acetone, benzol, 
caustic soda, chlorine, grain alcohol, 
hydrochloric acid, phenol, picrie acid, 
potash, soda ash, sulphuric acid and 
toluene. The methane of natural gas, 
crude petroleum, alcohol from the fer- 
mentation of molasses or potatoes, 
sugars, coal tar and sulphur are other 
raw materials used in the manufacture 
oi explosives and quite plentiful in this 
country. 

One of the primary raw materials for 
the manufacture of high explosives is 
glycerine. During the World War this 
basic material was obtainable only from 
anima! fats and its scarcity is supposed 
tc have contributed strongly to the de- 
feat of Germany. We are no longer de- 
pendent on animal fats for our supply of 
glycerine, since we are now able to 
synthesize this organic substance from 
gases obtainable from crude petroleum. 


The Synthetic Age 


The chemical dustry is remarkable 
for the fact that it has substituted many 
synthetic products for those of nature. 
The plastics industry, of which the U. S. 
possesses one of the largest in the world, 
is essential for the production of ma- 
terial for telephones, electrical devices, 
switches, auto parts, spectacles, photo- 
graphic film, safety glass, wire insula- 
tion, radios, refrigerator parts, surgical 
instruments and sutures, aircraft, 
parts, gas mask lenses and other parts. 
The chief raw materials, of which we 
possess an abundance, are such sub- 
stances as air, water, coal, petroleum, 
salt, sulphur, cellulose, and limestone. 

DuPont finishes, including “Duco” 
(nitrocellulose lacquer) and “Dulux” 
(synthetic resin enamels) are used and 
needed in the airplane and automobile 
industries. DuPont also produces the 
crystal-clear “Lucite,” used for windows 
in airplanes. 

Efforts to discover substitutes or na- 
tive sources for vital materials for- 
merly imported from Germany or Nazi- 
occupied countries moved forward strik- 
ingly in 1940. Rubber is one of the best 
illustrations. In addition to the normal 
demand of 600,000 tons a year, our 
preparedness program involves many 
mechanized instruments of warfare in 
which rubber is an essential material. 
The products known under the trade 
names of a buna, Ameripol, 
chemigum, thiokel, and koroseal are the 
more ee: age synthetic rubbers now 
produced in the U. S. It is expected that 
the production of synthetic rubbers will 
reach 15,000 tons in 1941. 

In warfare silk is used for parachutes. 
Practically all our raw silk comes from 
Japan. Perhaps the most famous of 
synthetic textile fibers, nylon yarn, is 
now available for parachute manufac- 
ture, and eur armed forces are no longer 
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d ent upon Japan. Synthetic resin 
ra are now being wal instead of 
tin for coating certain of cans, 
thus lessening our needs for imported 
tin. Chemically-coated card con- 
tainers have also replaced tin cans. 


Toluene, the basic ingredient in the 
manufacture of T.N.T., is important in 
the making of dyes, drugs, lacquers, 
varnishes and enamels. The bulk of our 
supply comes from by-product coke 
ovens. Methods of obtaining toluene 
from petroleum have recently been de- 
veloped and in 1940, the Shell Oil Co. 
opened a plant at Houston, Texas, 
which will produce 2,000,000 gallons 
annually. 


The national defense program has ex- 
hausted the supply of surgical gut, caus- 
ing considerable concern to the tennis 
racket manufacturers who formerly used 
gut to make tennis string. Recently, 
however, duPont has developed nylon 
tennis enn And nylon is also being 
used in making surgical sutures. 


Other large-scale chemicals which are 
produced synthetically are wool alcohol, 
camphor and tanning materials. Today 
we obtain our iodine from our own 
brine wells in California instead of im- 
porting it from Chile. We have been 
dependent upon other countries for 
much of our paper, but the South is 
now doing its bit to displace this de- 


pendency. 
Personnel Programs 


A striking characteristic of the chem- 
ical industry is the fact that it needs less 
labor in proportion to its products than 
most other industries. $100 worth of 
chemicals at the plant represent only 
$10 in labor cost and $47 in raw ma- 
terials, while for that amount of aver- 
age manufactured goods, the cost of 
cam would be $15 and of raw material 

42. 


Some demand for non-professional 
personnel (without advanced chemical 
training) is generally expected in the 
expansion of the industry for defense. 
But none of the large chemical corpora- 
tions such as duPont, United Carbon 
and Carbide, and Allied Dye and Chem- 
icals, seems to have any centralized or 
uniform policy with respect to appren- 
tice training. Each of the operating de- 

mts in these large chemical cor- 
porations handles the matter in its own 
particular way. 

It is true that as far as United Car- 
bon and Carbide is concerned, high 
school graduation is required, and ap- 
plicants with many courses in chemistry 
and physics do have some advantage. 
Besides the trained engineers, most of 
the labor is either unskilled or semi- 
skilled. Thus it requires but a short pe- 
riod of training to fit new workers for a 
particular job. 
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UNITED STATES 





By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


Lease bill dramatizes to us a fa- 
miliar feature of our legislative— 
indeed of our constitutional — institu- 
tions. That is the power of a minority 
to delay or even prevent legislative ae- 
tion. This power, actually, can be effec- 
tively exercised only by the United 
States Senate. Whether its, occasional 
exercise should ‘be protected or pro- 
hibited is an important question. It is 
a question that affects not only particu- 
lar legislation such as that now under 
consideration, but the whole nature of 
our political and constitutional system. 
One of the rules in Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s Legislative Manual — still a rule 
of the Senate — provides that “no one 
is to speak impertinently, or beside the 
question, .superfluously or tediously.” 
That rule, needless to say, is more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. For “superfluous” or “tedious” 
debates there is probably no cure; but 
what of “impertinent” debate — debate, 
that is, on matters not pertinent to the 
subject under discussion? And what of 
obstructionist tactics—roll calls, de- 
mands for a quorum, points of ‘order, 
and so forth? What finally of limitless 
discussion, even though it be entirely 
pertinent — discussion designed to pre- 
vent a question coming to a vote? 

Let this problem stated in its 
broadest terms. It is essentially the 
problem of maintaining a balance be- 
tween liberty and order; the problem 
of protecting complete freedom of dis- 
cussion and at the same time achieving 
efficient government. Our government 
was designed to be a limited one, our 
constitutional system designed to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of the min- 
ority. But it was at the same time in- 
tended to be an effective one, and in- 
tended to provide, eventually, for ma- 
jority rule. Can these objectives — pro- 
tection of the rights of minorities and 
effective government — be_ reconciled? 
Do the liberties of men require un- 
limited discussion of all legislative pro- 
posals? Does effective government re- 
quire limitation upon such discussion? 

The question is actually an old one, 
and it is one that has come to be con- 
tected with only one part of our legis- 


T= current debate on the Lend- 


lative branch — the Senate. The House’ 


of Representatives, large and unwieldy, 


long ago imposed upon itself effective 


limits and restrictions. But the Senate 
has been—and still is—the strong- 
hold of unlimited discussion. And in the 
hands of men with ae ar en- 


durance or of men ski in parlia- 
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The Senate’s Rules 
of Debate 


mentary tactics, this weapon of un- 
limited talk can be used to defeat laws 
desired by the majority. 

“The Senate of the United States,” 
said President Wilson long “f°, “is the 
only legislative body in the world 
which cannot act when its majority is 
ready for action.” This statement was 
correct when it was first made; it has 
been abundantly justified since. The 
first real filibuster—a word derived from 
the Dutch for free-booter, one who 
wages private warfare —came in 1890 
over the so-called force Bill. That fili- 
buster was successful, the Force Bill 
was defeated, and its sponsor, Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, wrote in dis- 
gust that the filibuster was a “travesty 
of representative government. Where 
it exists the majority cannot rule, while 
the minority in the nature of things is 
unable to govern.” 

But filibustering continued. In 1903 
Senator Tillman of South Carolina, de- 
termined to get an appropriation for 
his state, threatened to read the whole 
of Childe Harold to an outraged Sen- 
ate; the Senate gave in. Later the 
weapon was used with frequency and 
effectiveness. A filibuster defeated two 
4 3 sibsidy bills, two river and harbor 
bills, the Armed Ship Resolution of 
1917, the anti-lynching bill of 1922 
and that of 1938, and many others. 
Filibustering tactics have varied. Some- 
times they take the form of obstructive 
parliamentary skirmishes; sometimes 
they take the form of endurance con- 
tests. Opposing the repeal of the silver 
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purchase Act, in 1893, Senator Allen of 
Nebraska spoke for fourteen hours. 
Fighting the Aldrich-Vreeland Cur- 
rency Act of 1908, Senator LaFollette 
of Wisconsin held forth for eighteen 
hours. Senator Ellender of Louisana 
kept the floor for six successive days in 
his successful effort to defeat the anti- 


‘lynching bill of 1938. The colorful 


Huey Long of Louisana used the fili- 
bustering technique very effectively a 
number of times; the bare threat of 
action from him was usually enough to 
bring the Senate around. 

e most famous of all filibusters, of 
course, was that which defeated Senate 
Action on the Armed Ship bill of 1917. 
The House had already passed, by an 
overwhelmingly majority, a resolution 
authorizing the President to arm Ameri- 
can merchant ships against unrestricted 
U-boat warfare. A great majority of the 
Senators signed a statement that they 
would vote for the passage of the reso- 
lution if given the opportunity. But “a 
little group of wilful men,” as Wilson 
characterized them, took the floor in a 
filibuster against the resolution, and 
succeeded in defeating any action upon 
it. Wilson promptly denounced these 
men, in words not, perhaps, irrelevant 
to the present day: 


“In the immediate presence of a crisis 
fraught with more subtle and far-reaching 
possibilities of national danger than any the 
Government has known within the whole 
history of its international relations, the 
Congress has been unable to act either to 
safeguard the country or to vindicate the 
elementary rights of. its citizens.” 


Public opinion, too, was outraged, 
and the Senate moved to reform its pro- 
cedure. The reform adopted was a very 
modified form of the “closure rule.” 
Under this rule, debate on any measure 


may be limited to one hour for each 


- speaker whenever sixteen Senators shall 


Underwood & Underwood News Photo 
The late Huey Long of Louisiana 
“talked bills to death” more than once. 





so petition and two-thirds of the Senate 
shall so order. 

Actually this closure rule has been 
invoked only rarely. The Senate is still 
a paradise, for the talkative. Is it ex- 

ient that the Senate should retain 
this character, or should there be fur- 
ther reform? Those who oppose any 
change insist that closure is undemo- 
cratic, that no really important measure 
has ever been talked to death, that the 
Senate can act when it wants to or 
when public opinion is clearly behind 
it. Those who advocate a change argue 
that limitless freedom of debate de- 
feats ~— rule and imperils democ- 
racy itself. 









DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 

















































N 1932 jobs in Richmond, Virginia, 
were getting scarcer each day. The 
Community Fund was hard pressed 

to provide relief for the unemployed. 
Finally, it was suggested that the un- 
employed work for each other. The 
ene sponsors of this plan be- 
ieved that the jobless would voluntarily 
join an organization which offered them 
a chance to provide some of the necessi- 
ties of life through their own efforts. 
Studies were made of the successful 
self-help projects in Ohio and Cali- 
fornia. 

A Board of Sponsors and a Board of 
Directors—representing business, wel- 
fare agencies, and labor unions—were 
organized and the Citizens’ Service Ex- 
change went to work in an abandoned 
warehouse which formerly stood at 
Ninth and Cary Streets. Two huge 
“drives,” in 1933, conducted by several 
civic agencies, supplied Exchange mem- 
bers with clothes, furniture, as well as 
materials and tools with which other 
articles could be produced. 


Sixty truckloads of old clothes and 
shoes were collected by the Red Cross 
of Richmond. Then 23 sewing machines 
were donated and the Exchange mem- 
bers got busy reconditioning these pred- 
ucts. The salvaging and reconditioning 
of clothes still is one of the Exchange's 
main industries. 

Newspapers helped the Exchange 
solve its members’ Fel problems. The 
ran a campaign for donations of frie 
ing timber. Hundreds of acres of tim- 
berland were made available without 
charge and old trucks were patched up 
for hauling. Today, the production of 
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Exchange members were able to supply their fuel needs by cutting 
donated timber; but where could they get the stoves necessary to burn 
that fuel? Inventive genius solved the problem. These workers have 
made hundreds of heaters and cook stoves from steel kegs and barrels. 


fuel is an important Exchange activity. 
In one year, nearly 500 cords of wood 
were delivered to the homes of Ex- 
change members. 

Next the Exchangé tackled the hous- 
ing problems of its members. A survey 
by the Police Department turned up 
8,050 vacant flats and houses—many 
badly in need of repair. An agreement 
was worked out whereby the owners 

rovided materials and Exchange mem- 
bens the labor required to repair these 
properties. Then the owners turned 
their property over to the Exchange, 
rent free for six months, to sublet to 
its members for 40 work certificates a 
month. 


*““Work-Hours” 


These work certificates are the only 
money honored by’ the Exchange. For 
every hour of work done by a member 
he receives a blue work certificate “re- 
deemable for such merchandise or serv- 
ices as may be available in the Citizens’ 
Service Exchange to the value of One 
Hour’s Labor.” Prices at the Exchange 
store, which sells only to members, are 
calculated in terms of work-hours. A 
hair cut costs one certificate; bread (two 
large loaves), one certificate; men’s 
overalls, 12 certificates; brooms, two to 
six certificates; stoves, 20 to 58 certifi- 
cates; a lunch, one certificate, and so 
on. A new member of the Exchange 
pays an initiation fee of 40 hours of 
work, which is paid back in products 
if he leaves. 


A Working Democracy 


The members share in the manage- 
ment of the Exchange. They have a 


e 


Participants’ Assembly where all prob- 
lems of the Exchange are discussed, 
and suggestions or complaints are for- 
mally presented te Mrs. Amy A. Guy, 
the Executive Secretary. “Back of the 
Exchange’s achievement . . .” wrote 
Stanley High in Readers’ Digest, “is the 
Board of Sponsors and the Board of 
Directors. But more important than 
either, perhaps, is Mrs. Amy A. Guy. 
. . » Mrs. Guy has not only believed in 
this project for the unemployed—she 
has believed in the unemployed. With 
few precedents to guide her anc 1 
siderable amount of skepticism to com- 
bat, she has developed an enterprise 
which began as a ‘dubious experiment’ 
into an institution which is likely to 
endure in Richmond as long as unem- 
ployment continues to be a — 
. . « Relatively small sums of money 
have been invested by the Federal gov- 
ernment’s WPA and the Richmond 
Community Fund for equipment, oper- 
ating expenses, and instruction for Ex- 
change members. But this small invest- 
ment has paid back large “dividends” in 
morale and self-respect of the unem- 
ployed. “Members know,” added Mr. 
High, “that the things they make are 
needed. And the £ s they carry home 
each night from the store are purchased 
with earned certificates . . .” 


Vocational Program 


Aside from its workshops, the Ex- 
change took over several thousand acres 
of idle land and started farm and truck 
garden projects. The yearly food pro- 
duction of the Exchange includes not 
only foodstuffs for immediate use and 
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right is a steel barrel used to ship lubri- 
cating oil. At left is an efficient, durable 
stove made from one of these steel barrels. 
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Richmond, Virginia 
Citizens’ Service Exchange 


NUL 
The world does not owe a man a living, but it 
does owe him a chance to earn a living. That 
is what the Citizens’ Service Exchange provides. 






























D- for canning, but thousands of loaves of Thus, juvenile delinquency in the com- 

d, bread from the bakery and an average munity is reduced at the same time that 

* of 2,600 meals per month from its din- these young people are receiving train- 

Y> ing room. ing which will enable them to find and 

™ During one pee in 1940, 217 men hold a position in industry. 

. and women, Negro and white, were Medical € 

r working in the ge’s 14 depart- : vec 

: ments. The number for a year generally The Exchange has done much to 

“ runs over 800. The turnover is due not raise the health level of Richmond's 

é to dissatisfaction, but to the fact that low-income group. Its members have 

: many obtain training at the Exchange the privilege of receiving a complete 

h which enables them to ee a job in physical examination in the Out-Patient 

e rivate industry, thus making a place Clinic of the Medical College of Vir- 

3 he others. The Exchange has many _ ginia, with subsequent treatment. “A 

a classes where members are trained for th rate nearly 20 per cent higher 

, jobs in private industry. Teachers fur- than the national average, due chiefly 

. nished by the Richmond school board to an alarming tuberculosis mortality, is 

4 have aided in this program. In one 18- a powerful reminder of the need for 

‘ month period, 280 young people went better living conditions and more ade- 

’ from the Exchange’s daytime vocational quate medical services for low-income 

4 classes into employment. As these Richmond families,” declares Chairman 

j skilled and able bodied workers left, W. K. Harris of the Participants’ As- 

, they were replaced by others not so sembly. : 

4 fortunate. Pe were se “white col- Although the defense boom is pro- jr tae nie jae pr phe cae ak 

. lar” workers whose professions had been viding thousands of jobs, few experts in the Exchange beauty shop. Operators 

‘ wiped out by the depression, while expect it to solve our unemployment trained here have no trouble getting 

c others were handicap or aging men problem. President Roosevelt has point- jobs. Two of them have opened their own 
who were skilled at trades which had ed out that many of the unemployed shops, and two now manage be-uty shops. 

; become out-of-date. Work provided by are not trained—or are too old—to hold 

: the Exchange strengthens the morale down jobs in defense industries. Others goods and services for themselves, as 

, and health of these workers. They have. point out that the total income of thou- they do in the Exchange? This question 







the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are _— skills to produce goods and 
services badly needed by others. In the 
case of young, unskilled workers from 
low-income families, instead of wander- 
ing aimlessly around the city, they are 
kept busy seven hours a day under:care- 
fol instrischh At the same time, a su- 
pervised system of recreation carried on 
in the Exchange especially for young 
people, directs their minds and hands 
into wholesome recreational activities. 


sands of families is so low that the 
maintenance of a decent level of health 
and comfort is impossible. Thus ‘the 
Richmond Citizens’ Service Exchange, 
and the self-help projects in Ohio and 
California, deserve ama study by all 
communities. 


The People Speak 


“Do the people, as a whole,” asks 
W. K. Harris, “object to the unem- 
ployed banding together and making 





is best answered by pointing out the 
result of a poll: conducted by The Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion. It de- 
scribed briefly the Richmond Citizens’ 
Service Exchange to a cross-section of 
American voters and asked whether 
they favored the Exchange plan being 
put into operation in their own commu- 
nities. Eighty-five per cent voted in 
favor of the unemployed producing 
oods and services for their own use 


through this plan.” 





















Oid garments, discarded fabrics, and raw, unwashed wool, 
assume many new forms in this Exchange workshop. These 
women become highly skilled workers, and members of the 
Exchange receive needed supplies of quilts and clothing. 






Exchange workshops are equipped to repai: donated furni- 
ture. Unskilied young men receive needed training; trained 
men, temporarily unemployed, can maintain their skill; 
aging men have the satisfaction of performing useful work. 
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Citizen Army 


(Concluded from page 8) 

and -economically, for soldiering. . .Few 
will have entered upon careers, and less 
than a fifth will be married or hamp- 
ered by dependents. . . . By 1942 there will 
be 2,000,000 such young men, untouched 
by the Selective Service Act. . . And in 
the forthcoming year, death, accident, dis- 
ease and other causes will remove thou- 
sands from the list of draft eligibles under 
the 1940 Act. . .” 

The author believes plans should be 
made to change the present Act. He 
thinks we may adopt tie Swiss system 
of universal military training. Under 
such a system every young man who 
reaches 18 or 21 would serve one year 
in the Army and then become a part 
of our trained citizen reserve. The 
trainee would serve his time when it 
would cause the least inconvenience to 
him. Men above this age limit would 
be drafted only in case of war. The bill 
sponsored by the American Legion 
would set up a system similar to that of 
Switzerland. 


Selective Service officials talk of no 
drastic changes in the Act at present. 
Some observers don’t believe we need 
to adopt a system of universal military 
service. They say the 1940 Act was 
passed as an emergency measure and 
was not meant to be a permanent part 
of our military system. Draft officials, 
are anxious, however, to see that the 
present Act does not work too many 
hardships on young people. The draft 
director, Clarence A. Dykstra, indicated 
his desire to aid young draftees when 
he signed a recent statement by the 
American Youth Commission on “Next 
Steps in National Policy for Youth.” 
The Commission urged that steps be 
taken to clear up such cases as that of 
John B. And the Commission adds: 
“If we are to build a really successful 
citizens’ army through the principle of 
selective service, the young men who 
are called to serve for a year must come 
to feel deeply and sincerely that a year 
has been added to their lives, not that 
a year has been taken away.” 





A. GEOGRAPHY REVIEW: 
Fill in the blank with the appropri- 


ate place. 


1. The Mekong River at some points 
separates and 





2. Salonika, a port of ——— _ 
might be reached directly by a 
military attack through — : 


The Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles separate ————— and 


In recent days, the British have 
made advances against Italian 
troops in and 





A major German air base on Ital- 
ian soil is located in 


B. COMPARATIVE DISTANCES: 


Fill in each blank with the word 
“longer” or “shorter.” 


1. From Sydney to Port Darwin is 
— than from Port Darwin 
to Timor. 


From Port Darwin to Timor is 
————— than from Singapore to 
Manila. 


From Singapore to Manila is 
than from Manila to 


From Manila to Tokyo is 

than from Tokyo to Hawaii. 
From Tokyo to Hawaii is _____ 
than from Hawaii to San Fran- 


cisco. 





SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


(Key to correct answers in Teacher Edition) 


C. DOMINION “DOWN UNDER”: 


Choose the best answer to each state- 

ment. 

1. Australia, as compared with the 
area of the Continental United 
States, is (a) larger, (b) smaller, 
(c) about the same size. 

The population of Australia is 
about (a) 3% million, (b) 6% mil- 
lion, (ec) 11 million. 

The amount of Australian land 
which is cultivated is. about (a) 
one-third, (b) one-half, (c) two- 
thirds. 

Australian troops have won fame 
in fighting during the last month 
in (a) Singapore, (b) Africa, (c) 
France. 

In relation to Britain, Australia is 
(a) a colony, (b) independent, - 
(c) a dominion. 


D. ATTITUDE INDICATOR: 
Mark each statement with an A if 
you agree, with a D if you disagree. 

1._— The Senate should pass a rule 
limiting debate. 

2._— Medical students should be de- 
ferred in the draft. 

8._— The United States should aid 
Australia in keeping the Neth- 
erlands Indies free. 

4..— Conscription should be extend- 
ed to persons of 18 years of 


age. 
5.—— Unemployed persons are usual- 


6.._— The care of the i ag is 





a purely local responsibility. 





“Dominion Under” 


(Concluded from page 6) 
cultural production. Australian pro. 
ducers were told to look outside Brit. 
ain for markets. This forced them back 
on themselves. 

This has meant, for one thing, an in- 
creasing emphasis on industrialization, 
Here is the present picture, as seen by 
Carroll Binder, editor of the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service: 

“Australia, which has been almost ex. 
clusively agricultural and pastoral, has 
transformed itself into a great arsenal, 
It has inereased its munitions output b 
more than 4,000 per cent. With a aa 
outlay of $165 million (no inconsider. 
able sum for a nation of 7 million peo- 
pie). and many corporate gifts and 
oans in addition, it has built in 17 
months an arms industry which in mag- 
nitude and output exceeds that of India 
and is second in the Empire only to 
that of Canada. By the middle of the 
year, 150,000 workmen will be engaged 
in the production of hundreds of items. 
Australia’s industrial achievement is one 
of the most remarkable developments 
of the war.” 

By taking over her own defense and 
by lessening her economic dependence 
on Britain Australia has taken two long 
steps toward the nationhood to which 
her position in the Pacific entitles her. 


Australia and America 


One result of Australia’s increasing 
self-reliance has been closer relations 
between that country and the United 
States. 

Australia needs a strong ally in the 
Pacific. And we could use a friend 
there, too. The less Australia depends 
on Britain the more she will turn to us. 

There is enough in common between 
the two countries to make such co-oper- 
ation easy. They are both relatively 
young countries, not so many years re- 
moved from pioneer days. In many re- 

the people of Australia are more 

e Americans even than our nearer 
neighbors in Canada 

Mr. Heaton draws this picture of 
Australia today and tomorrow. 

“The Australian federal constitution 
was a typical combination of the Amer- 
ican division of sovereignty and of the 
British Parliamentary system. Douglas 
and Lockheed planes serve the air- 
ways, the chewing gum is Wrigley’s, 
and the films are Kodak; but the cur- 
rency is pounds, shilling and pence, the 
judicial system ‘is British, and England 
is called ‘home’ even by many a native 
born. In short, the country is sturdily 
developing its own economic, political 
and cultural ene but draws on 
Britain and the United States for some 
of its diet.” 
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EMILY DICKINSON . . Poetry Was Her Solitaire 


A Chapter from New England: Indian Summer — This 
Year’s Most Brilliant Book of Literary Criticism 


HE Dickinsons lived in the 

principal house in Amherst. A 

large, square, red-brick mansion 
that stood behind a hemlock hedge, 
with three_gates accurately closed, it 
was a symbol of rural ap tc and 
all the substantialities of western 
New England. Edward Dickinson, 
the lawyer, had always had his of- 
fice in the village, and four times a 
day, in his broadcloth coat and 
beaver hat, with a gold-headed cane 
in his hand, he had passed through 


one of the gates, going or coming. A - 


thin, severe, punctilious man who 
had once been a member of Con- 
gress, a friend of Daniel Webster in 
his youth, a Calvinist of the strictest 
rsuasion, he~-was a pillar of Am- 
herst College until his death in 1874. 
The college had been founded, 
largely by his father, to check the 
sort of errors that were spreadin 
from Harvard, and he never abat 
his rigour in the interests of pleasure. 
He was said to have leuiiied on one 
occasion, but usually he was as cold 
and still as the white marble mantle 
in his parlour. The story was told in 
Amherst, however, that once he had 
rung the church-bell, as if to sum- 
mon the people to a fire. The whole 
town came running, for he rang the 
bell excitedly. He wished to at- 
tention to the sunset. ' 
Next door, behind the hemlock 
hedge, another ample dwelling 
stood, suggesting in its style an 
Italian villa. Here lived the Squire’s 
son Austin, once his partner, who 
kept open house for the college. 
While the Dickinson mansion was 
somewhat forbidding, with the 
stamp of the Squire’s grim ways and 
his invalid wike, agg sas a 
centre of Hampshire hospitality 
that shared its rolling lawns and 
charming garden. Emerson, Phillips, 
Beecher and Curtis had stayed in 
this house next door, and Samuel 
Bowles of the Springfield Repub- 
lican was an intimate friend of all 
the Dickinsons. His paper was a sov- 
ereign authority in Amherst, and he 
often drove over for a call at the 


By Van Wyck Brooks 


EMILY DICKINSON 


villa or the mansion, sometimes 
bringing manuscripts by well-known 
authors to show the Dickinson 
daughters before they were pub- 
lished. His favourite was Emily, who 
was older than Lavinia, but Emily 
usually “elfed it” when visitors came. 
She was always in the act of disap- 
pearing. Through the blinds of her 
western windows, overlooking the 
garden, she observed the hospitali- 
ties of the villa, and snatches of 
whatever was current in the books 
and talk of a college town, in the 
politics and thought of the moment, 
reached her when the guests had 
gee away. But even her oldest 

iends seldom saw her. While some- 
times, in the evening, ‘she flitted 
across._the garden, she never left the 
place by day or night. To have 
caught a fleeting glimpse of her was 
something to boast of, and a young 


girl across the way who watched at" 


night for a light at her window was 
thrilled if Miss Emily’s shadow ap- 
peared for a moment. 

While her friends seldom saw her, 
and almost never face to face, — for 
she spoke from the shadows of the 


hallway, as they sat in the parlour, 
or sometimes down the stairs, — they 
were used to receiving little letters 
from her. These letters were also 
peculiar. Miss Dickinson rarely ad- 
dressed the envelopes. Some other 
hand, perhaps her sister’s, performed 
this office for her. More often the 
names of the person and town had 
been clipped from a printed paper 
and pasted together, as if it were a 
sort of violation to expose the strokes 
of her pen to the touch of the post- 
man. The letters themselves were 
brief and cryptic, usually only a line 
or two: “Do you look out tonight?” 
for example. “The moon rides like 
a girl through a topaz town,” Or 
“The frogs sing sweet today — they 
have such pretty, lazy times — how 
nice to be a frog.” Or “Tonight the 
crimson children are playing in the 
West.” Or “The lawn is full of south 
and the odours tangle, and I hear 
today for the first the river in the 
tree.” Now and again, some fine 
phrase emerged from the silvery 
spray of words,—“Not what the 
stars have done, but what they are 
to do, is what detains the sky.” Some- 
times her notes had a humorous 
touch: “Father steps like Cromwell 
when he gets the kindlings,” or “Mrs. 
S. gets bigger, and rolls down the 
lane to church like a reverend 


marble.” But her messages often 


contained no words at all. She would 
lower baskets of goodies out of the 
window to children waiting below. 
At times, instead of a letter, she 
sent a poem, an odd little fragment 
of three or four lines, with a box 
of chocolate caramels or frosted 
cakes and a flower or a sprig of pine 
on top, heliotrope, perhaps, or an 
oleander blossom or a dandelion tied 
with a scarlet ribbon. Her letters 
were rhythmical, they scanned like 
the poems, and they were congested 
with images — every phrase was an 
image; and the poems themselves 
suggested nursery-rhymes or Dr. 
Watts’s hymns, broken up and filled 


-with a strange new content. They 


might have struck unsympathetic 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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readers as a sort of transcendental 
baby-talk. It was evident that Miss 
Dickinson had lost the art of communi- 
cation, as the circle of her school- 
friends understood it. She vibrated 
towards them, she " forth shy, im- 
palpable tentacles, she instantly signal- 
ized with a verse or a note every event 
in their lives. But she did not speak 
the language of the world outside her, 
and one gathered that she did not wish 
to touch it. She was rapt in a private 
world of sensations and thoughts. It was 
even observed that her hand-writin 
went through three distinct phases an 
that towards the end the letters never 
touched. Each character, separately 
formed, stood quite alone. 

She had been a recluse since the 
early sixties, and her family surmised 
the reason. She had fallen in love with 
a married man, a Philadelphia clergy- 
man, and had buried herself at home 
by way of refuge. When her supposed 
lover supposedly pursued her there, her 
sister dashed across to the house next 
door and exclaimed to their brother 
Austin’s wife, “Sue, come! That man is 
here. Father and mother are away, and 
I am afraid Emily will go away with 
him.” Such was the family legend, 
which may have been apocryphal. Un- 
doubtedly, the clergyman came to see 
her, but probably only to call. Was he 
in love with Emily? Probably not. In 
any case, she did not go away. She 
withdrew from all activities outside the 
household, and her mind turned in upon 
itself. She had hitherto been eminently 
social, or as much so as her little world 

rmitted. Born in 1830, in the red- 

rick mansion, she had grown up a 
lively girl who was always a centre of 
attention. She was a capital mimic. She 
travestied the young-lady pieces, the 
“Battle of Prague” and others, which 
she played on the mahogany piano, and 
her odd and funny stories enthralled 
her friends. She joined in picnics and 
walks over the Ambherst hills with 


.. groups of boys and girls from the town 


and the college. They had “sugaring- 
off” parties and valentine parties, and 
they often climbed Mount Norwottuck 
where they found ferns and lady-slip- 
pers; and sometimes they met at a 
brookside in the woods, where the boys 
went fishing and the girls made 
chowder. 

Emily was an ardent botanist. She 
knew the haunts of all the wild flowers 
in the a. and sometimes she 
scrambled alone through the forest, per- 
haps with her big dog Carlo. She was 
an expert cook. At home she baked the 
bread and boiled her father’s puddings, 
but her father was difficult to please. 
He read “lonely and rigorous books,” 
she said, on Sunday afternoons, fearing 
that anything else might “joggle the 
mind”; and Shakespeare, the Bible and 
Dr. Watts’s hymns were the readin 
that he chose for his daughter. He did 
not like her to work in the garden, or 
to make visits without hira, and when 
she was too witty he left the table. At 
fifteen she could not tell the time: her 
father supposed he had taught her, but 
she had not understood him, and she 
did not dare to ask him again or ask 
anyone else who might have told :him. 
Now and again, she rebelled. She 
smashed a plate or a tea-cup, and her 
friends and her brother found ways to 
provide her with books, hiding them in 
the box-bush that stood beside the front 
door or on the parlour piano, under the 
cover. In one way or another, she con- 
trived to read most of the current au- 
thors, especially the Brontés and the 
Brownings, with Hawthorne, Coleridge, 
Irving, Keats and Ruskin. One of her 
special favourites was Sir Thomas 
Browne, and she loved the drollery of 
Dickens. For the rest, she read Heine in 
German and Emerson’s poems, and 
Frank B. Sanborn’s letters in the Spring- 
field Republican kept her in the literary 
current. 

Otherwise her life went on, with a 
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Home of Emily Dickinson in Amhers, 
Mass., where she lived with her father 
and sister. Her brother lived next door, 


few journeys here and there, like that 
of any country lawyer's daughter. As a 
young gf, she had visited Boston. She 
remembered the concerts and Bunker 
Hill, the Chinese Museum and Mount 
Auburn; and later, some treatment for 
her eyes. When her father was serving 
his term in Congress, in 1854, she spent 
seven weeks in Washington with him. 
Her father’s friends were struck by her 
charm and her wit. It was on her way 
home.that she stopped at Philadelphia 
and received the sudden shock that had 
changed her life. 

This was the whole of Miss. Dickin- 
son’s. story, so far as outward events 
were concerned, when Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson entered the picture. 
Higginson had written an appeal in 
The Atlantic, addressed to the risin 
generation. CERO the days a 
The Dial, when the hazel wand, waved 
over New England, had indicated hid- 
den springs of talent in many a country 
town, he said that to find a “new 
prere. was an editor’s greatest privi- 
eee. If any such existed who read The 
Atlantic, let him court the editor— 
“draw near him with soft approaches 
and mild persuasions.” Higginson added 
a number of admonitions: “Charge your 


style with life. . . . Tolerate no super-’ 


fluities.... There may be years of 
crowded passion in a word, and half 
a life in a sentence.” This appeal was 
anonymous, but of the Amherst people 
knew who wrote the articles in The 
Atlantic, for Sanborn’s literary gossip 
kept them posted; and presently 
Celonel Higginson, who was fiving in 
Worcester, received an odd little letter. 
The letter was unsigned, but the writer 
sent four poems, and she placed in a 
separate envelope the signature “Emily 
Dickinson.” She begged this distant 
friend to be her “master.” The poems 
puzzled” Higginson. While he Felt a 
curious power in them, he was not pre- 
pared for a “new genius” who broke so 
many rules as this lady in Amherst, who 
punctuated with hes only and 
seemed to have small use for rhyme and 
merely wished to know if she was 
“clear.” She did not ask him to publish 
the poems, and he did not pass them 
on to the editor, but he wrote her a 
sympathetic letter that was followed 
by a long correspondence. She con- 
tinued to send him poems at or Dh 
signing her notes “your gnome” an 

pour Scholar,” but althoug she asked 
him again if he would be her “pre- 
ceptor,” and he offered her a number 
of suggestions, she never changed 4 
line or a word to please him. In one 
note she said; “if I read a book and it 
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makes my whole body so cold no fire 
can pos warm me, gag aay is 

etry. If I feel physically as if the top 
4 a head nove oc off, I know that 
is poetry. These are the only ways I 
know it. Is there any other way?” And 
once she replied, when he asked her 
for a photograph, “I have no portrait 
now, but am small, like the wren; and 
my hair is bold, like the chestnut burr; 
and my eyes like the sherry in the glass 
that the guest leaves.” 

At last, in 1870, he went to Amherst. 
After a brief delay, while he waited in 
the parlour, he heard a faint footstep in 
the hallway and a shy, little childlike 
creature glided in. She carried two day- 
lilies, which she placed in his hand, 
saying, in a soft, breathless voice, 
“These are my introduction,” adding in 
a whisper, “Forgive me if I am fright- 
ened. I never see strangers and hardly 
know what to say.” She spoke of her 
household occupations and said that 
“people must have puddings,” and she 
added a few detached, enigmatic re- 
marks. She seemed to the amiable Hig- 
ginson as unique and remote as Undine 
or Mignon or Thekla. But he was dis- 
turbed by the tension in the air and 
was glad he did not live too near this 
lady. There was something abnormal 
about her, he felt. He had never met 
anyone before who drained his nerve- 
power so much. 

At that time, Miss Dickinson was 
torty years old and had long since with- 
drawn from the world; and the friends 
who came to see her sister were used 
to the “hurrying whiteness” that was 
always just going through a door. She 
sometimes swept into the parlour, 
bowed and touched a hand or two, 
poised over the flowered Brussels 
carpet, and vanished like a ghost or an 
exhalation; but even these appearances 
had grown rarer and rarer. ‘Only the 
neighbours’ children really saw her. 
She had given up wearing colours and 
was always dressed in diaphanous 
white, with a cameo pin that held the 
tuching together. She was decisive in 
manner, anything but frail. Her com- 
plexion was velvety white, her lips 
were red. Her hair was bound with a 
chestnut-coloured snood, and when it 
was chilly she wore a little shoulder- 
cape crocheted of soft white worsted 
tun through with a ribbon. She often 
had a flower in her hand. She moved 
about in a sort of revery, flitting “as 
quick as a trout” when she was dis- 


turbed. This was one of her sister ~ 


Lavinia’s phrases. The children knew 
her “high, surprised voice.” They knew 
her dramatic way of throwing up- her 
hands as she ended one of the stories 
she liked to tell them. She made them 
her fellow-conspirators. Once she said 
to her little niece, who was puzzled by 
her shy ways, “No one pea ever pun- 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


N his brilliant New England: Indian 

Summer, (1865-1915) Van Wyck 
Brooks has taken up the literary history 
of his own selected part of our country 
where he left off telling it in his former 
book The Flowering of New England. 
That first book (which won the Pulitzer 
Prize for History in 1937) told of the 
literary giants of New England in its 
golden heyday — men like Emerson, 
Lowell, Alcott, Thoreau, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Holmes. .In the present 
book he tells of the literary great and 
near-great_ who followed those giants, 
writers working in the gloomier era in 
our country’s history which set in with 
the Civil War. Mr. Brooks sees this 
period as a kind of autumn, a time of 
light without heat, with a hint of winter 
chill in the air — Indian Summer. 

Van Wyck Brooks was born in Plain- 
field, New Jersey (1886); was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1907 — the year 
his first book was published. From 1911 
to 1913 he was an instructor in English 
at Stanford University, then went to 
England for an interval where he served 
with the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and lectured at the University of 
London. Since his return to America he 
has done much editorial work, punctu- 
ated by the publication of a list of 
about a dozen books. Besides The 
Flowering “Of New England and its 
sequel, New England: Indian Summer, 
a partial list of his books includes The 
Life of Emerson, The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain, The Pilgrimage of Henry James, 
The World of H. G. Wells, Emerson and 
Others (all published by Dutton). 





ish a Dickinson by shutting her up 
alone.” 

Meanwhile, her life went on with 
her Howers and her sister. She had a 
small conservatory, opening out of the 
dining-room, a diminutive glass cham- 
ber with shelves around it; and there 
she grouped the ferns and the jasmine, 
the lilies and the heliotrope and the 
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oxalis plants in their hanging baskets. 
She had a little watering-pot, with a 
long, slender spout that was like the 
antenna of an insect, and she sat up all 
night at times in winter to keep her 
flowers from freezing. The garden was 
her special care, and occasionally one 
saw her at dusk through the gate flut- 
tering about the porch like a moth in 
the- moonlight. 

Meanwhile, since 1862, Miss Dickin- 
son had been writing poems, although 
there were very few other friends ms 
knew it. They all knew the little rhymes 
she sent them with arbutus buds, but 
they did not know how seriously she 
pursued her writing, at night, beside 
the Franklin stove, in the upstairs cor- 
ner bedroom, in the light that often 
glimmered over the snow From her 
window she had caught suggestions 
that gave her a picture, a fancy, an 
image. Perhaps a boy passed whistling, 
or a neighbor on her way to church, 
or a dog with feet “like intermittent 
plush;” or perhaps she knew that a 
travelling circus was going to pass in 
the early morning, and she sat up to 
watch the “Algerian procession. A 
dead fly on the window-pane stirred 
her imagination, and once in the glare 
of a fire at night she saw a caterpillar 
measuring a leaf far down in the 
orchard. She saw the bluebirds pet 
round “with little dodging feet,” and al 
these observations went into her verses. 
She wrote on sheets of notepaper, 
which she sewed together, rolling and 

ing the bundles with a thread or a 
ribbon and tucking them away in the 
drawers of her bureau, although some- 
times the back of an envelope served 
her as well, or a scrap of the Springfield 
Republican. But, casual in this, she was 
anything but casual, — she was a cun- 
ning workman,—in her composition. 
Poetry was her solitaire and, so to 
Si her journal, for, like Thoreau in 

mcord, she watched the motions of 
her mind, recording its ebbs and flows 
and the gleams that shot through it; 
and she laboured over her phrases to 
make them right. Were they all her 
own? Were there echoes in them or 
anything of the conventional, the rhe- 
torical, the fat? Were they clear, were 
they exact, were they compact? She 
liked the common hymn-metres, and 
the metres of nursery-jingles, which had 
been deeply sapesined in her mind as a 
child, and she seemed to take a re- 
bellious joy in violating all their rules,. 
fulfilling the traditional patterns while 
she also broke them. She was always 
experimenting with her rhymes and her 
rhythms, sometimes adding extra syl- 
lables to break up their monotony, 
sometimes deliberately twisting a 
rhyme, as Emerson did, for the sake 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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F YOU can hear the direction, 
“Write tomorrow,” without any 
special sinking of the heart, you 

are well beyond Peat the help which 
is going to be offered here. But if you 
find school life lively and amusing, if 
you talk easily with both boys and girls 
and still freeze at the word “theme,” 
something needs to be done, and can 
be. 

Why say to yourself, “Go to, I will 
now write a theme”? You are taking 
the hard way. Why not relax, taking 
on faith for a moment the assurance 
that if you enjoy school living you 
don’t need theme subjects? 

The fact is, every time you say, “did 
you know?”, “have you heard?”, or “the 
funniest thing happened last period,” 
you have at hand possible material 
for writing. Only, of course, no single 
bit is long enough or important enough 
for a theme. But if you could find some 
means of stringing these bits of obser- 
vation together so that what you see 
and talk of daily would become what 
you write about, then you would have 
something. The light surface of school 
living is neglected theme material. 

One group, a high-school news staff, 
tound it had something when it created 
a character, an imaginary girl, called 
“Study Hall Sue.” What this and suc- 
ceeding groups did with Sue, and what 
more they might have done will be 
presented here in the hope that some 
bit of this experience will freshen your 
insight and ease your troubles when 
theme day rolls around. 


Here is Sue in her early days, idle 
it is to be feared, in the study hall: 

“That pork chop I devoured at the last 
minute has made me groggy. I wonder if 
I'll ever get thin. But what's the diff? .. . 
Well, I wouldn’t have believed it! “The 
area of a regular polygon is equal to one- 
half the nent Of its ‘geties and its 
perimeter. Plane Geometry is SO interest- 
ing and instructive! . . . The neck on 
George Washington’s statue is dirty. It 
isn’t a good example to the younger gen- 
eration. . . . If Bob Stevens were a gentle- 
man, he'd wake up and pass that note for 
Kathie Springer. . . . I wonder where 
Leslie Minton took the vows of the Camp 
Fire Girls? I see he is wearing a ring. . . . 
Chuck Theurer says there isn’t a girl in 
the world who won’t tell him every secret 
she has if he tries hard enough to find out. 
I’m going to be awfully careful what I say 
after this when he’s around. . . . There, I 
broke my pencil. I wonder what's sr: ag 
to the other nine I found in my locker at 
clean-up campaign. . . . Henry Harsh- 
barger *t written me a note since he 
found that extra notebook filler during his 
clean-up. I guess he doesn’t have to bor- 
row now. . . . Caesar is rushing into Britain 
today. . . . I wish I could concentrate the 
aa says he could when he was a 

y- 
Did you find any amusing turns in 
the above bit of writing? Did the writer 
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WHY WRITE THE HARD WAY? 
If You’re in Despair for an Idea, Help 
Can Be Had From Study Hall Sue 


By Lois Robinson 
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notice pain you might not have no- 
ticed if you had been sitting beside 
her? Does it begin to seem possible that 
you may have material at hand for writ- 
ing whenever you begin to pay con- 
scious attention to what you already are 
noting? 


Jot Down Your Ideas 


Why not try sitting quietly for a few 
minutes and watching what floats 
through your mind? Then, when you 
write it down, write — note well — not 
what you think you ought to think or 
what you think would sound well in a 
theme, but what you actually did think. 
You probably will be surprised. And 
any one whom you allow to read what 
you have written is almost sure to be 
amused. Naturally eight or nine fairly 
amusing ideas do not come out of ten 
minutes musing. But if you will de- 
velop the “hunch-note” system, you can 
sound as if they had. 

Keeping hunch-notes simply means 
jotting down an idea at the instant it 
occurs. It is annoying to have an idea 
strike you in the midst of your soft- 
boiled egg or a basket-ball game, but 
if you will scratch it down immediately, 
you will begin to know comfort in writ- 
ing."It is coming we to a blank piece 
of paper with a blank mind which turns 
composition into an attempt to make 
bricks without straw. 


“Sue’s” news staff not only found her 
capable of carrying along comment on 
the light surface of school living from 
week to week; it found her changing 
and growing. Note her here, a character 
in her own right, out of the study hall 
and talking to a live boy attending the 
school: 

“‘Oh, Tommy Briggs! How are you 
after your strenuous game Saturday? I 
don’t care if Fairmont did win. It is nice 
for you boys to see different sights and 
have ee tri Boog and then, And 
Tom-my! You cutest expression on 
your ‘ie in that Miamisburg game. Sort 
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of a fearless Tarzan look. I thrilled to it! 

“Tm going to get a new dress, Tom. 
What color do you suggest? I'd like one 
just like the one Garbo wore in the ball- 
room scene, but I suppose it would be too 
flippant for me. I have such an intense 
nature, you know. : 

“‘Oh, Tommy, don’t you think Jeffery 
Burke is getting a manly air about him? 
And he’s so sophisticated. I flirted with 
him this morning intensely, and he barely 
noticed me. 

“Well, Tommy, you look bored and 
uncommunicative today. I can’t spare you 
any more of my time. There goes Mr. 
Taylor. He never speaks to me. I'm afraid 
he doesn’t know me, and I like to be 
friendly with all teachers. 

“‘Well, s'long.’” 

Sue, by this stage in her develop- 
ment, had become not only a character 
but that universal character, the light- 
minded, the rattle-pated female. From 
Mrs. Malaprop to Dulcy to Gracie Al- 
len she has been drawn — good-hearted, 
a little less bright than her audience, 
funnier than she herself realizes, and 
irrepressible, always irrepressible. Boys, 
since they know quite a bit about girls, 
write very successful “Sue’s,” and girls, 
with the ability they so often have of 
making light-hearted fun of themselves, 
work endlessly with her. 

Although Sue herself in the example 
just given is a fairly well defined charac- 
ter, the “Tommy” to whom she directs 
her monologue is a blank. Note her 
here taking a further literary step in 
sketching in, though very faintly, the 
characters of the boys of whom she is 
thinking. 

“I wish I could get my mind off boys, 
thought Sue ly. She dug into 
her Latin book with a grim face. Lo and 
behold, the very page she turned to was 
the picture of the most handsome god, 
Mars. 

“‘He’s the very picture of Sam Rhein- 
hardt,’ said Sue, her heart beating faster. 
With a bang her Latin book closed. She 
just had to get her mind off boys. Opening 

er English, she started to work on in- 
complete sentences. 

““Ralph Mortimer, turn around in your 
seat,’ came the decided voice of Miss Peck- 
ham. That made Sue mad. Even the teach- 
ers had to call some boy’s name just as she 
was getting interested in her English for 
once. . . . Ralph with the broad shoulders 
and the crooked smile. . . . No! 

“Til try for a third time,’ said Sue. 
This time she opened a library book. After 
she had read four pages, she felt some one 
tapping her on the shoulder. 

‘I give up,’ said Sue. She turned around 
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and met the grey eyes of Bob LeMaster, 


“What do you want, Bobbie?” she asked 


“Would you like to to the band 
dance with me?” whi Bob. 

“‘Oh! Of course,’ breathed Sue. 

“Just then the bell rang. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have even thought 
of getting my mind off boys,’ thought Sue. 
‘They are awfully nice.’” 


A “Sue” is a natural vehicle for that 
problem spot in the school paper, the 
chatter column. That such a column 
is a problem nobody who has ever 
managed one denies. Feelings are easily 
hurt here; bad taste is always just 
around the corner, The staff which is 
let off doing such writing is lucky. Yet 
the school which allows a paper to die 
when it refuses to comment upon cur- 
rent boy and girl affairs is probably 
acting within its rights. A high-school 
paper is supposed to cover high-school 


interests. 


Good Taste Is Necessary 


The solution reached in Sue’s school 
was to make personal chit-chat both 
interesting and harmless. (In fact, the 
adviser had an or hope that 
“Sue” might help to hold steady a cer- 
tain general level of good taste in boy- 
and-girl relationships.) It was a fixed 
purpose of those who wrote “Sue” not 
to hurt any one’s feelings. The clumsy, 
the odd, the socially timid simply failed 
to happen along Sue’s path. Those 
whom she did encounter were given 
coveted virtues and interesting faults, 
so that appearing in “Sue,” though any 
one would have rather taken a row of 
F’s than admit it, was an agreeable 
tribute to one’s savoir faire. Note the 
freshness and the harmlessness of the 
following “gossip”: 


“Hello, Sue, what’s news in your life 
today?” asked Dick Weaver, preparing to 
pass on. 

“There is no news in my life, none 
whatever, snapped Sue. ‘I will not be 
called a gossip, and you can pass the word 

ong. 

“Dick looked surprised; then he grinned 
provokingly. 

“Do you mean to say, Sue, that you 
don’t know about Ruth Yinger persuading 
Bob Kah to get up on Sunday and go to 
church? or . . .” 

““Oh, yes, I do,” screeched Sue. ‘And I 
know about Whit Wright sitting on those 
cold stone steps every morning and waiting 
for Marty Allen,’ 

“Sue was off to a fair start. Dick leaned 
comfortably against a locker and waited. 

‘Have you seen that cute little couple, 
Clarabelle Epperson and Donald Apple- 
gate? Don buys her candy every noon, 


mostly red-hots. So romantic! It’s a good 
way to hold these younger damsels, 

Say,’ remonstrated Dick, ‘who said 
you were off the chatter of the hour?” 
__ Have you heard,” went on Sue, draw- 
ing a deep breath, ‘how Ruth Ellen Wood- 


ruff and Joe Aldrich have this note busi- 
ness worked out? Joe ushes them 
through the ventilator of her locker when 
no one is around. Why I even know about 
your little spat with Mary Jane Benjamin. 
All fixed up now, Dick? . . . Now listen, 
Dick, please don’t mention any of this to 
any one or say I told you. I've taken a 
resolution against gossiping, you know.” 

“Dick nodded weakly.” 

The real care for others’ feelings 
which can be discovered just below 
the surface of this and other “Sue’s” 
existed, not because high school re- 
porters are magnanimous by nature, not, 
always, because some irritating in- 
dividual did not deserve what a cleverly 
turned phrase could have done to him. 











This even-handed mercy existed be- 
cause those who possess power must 
not use it meanly. 


Sue on the Spot 


Life in any high school almost churns 
and boils with excitement,. as it does 
in Central Hi of “Boy Dates Girl.” But 
Sue, sticking cheerfully to her assigned 
duties, seldom got into the fray. Imagine 
passing up a situation like this: 

One spring as Prom time drew near, 
the older flesh-and-blood girls attending 
Sue’s ck school began to make a 
unioni demand for corsages, taxis 
and midnight supper after the dance. 
The boys were dismayed but unor- 
ae until the class humorist, in 

eadly earnest for once, began to ad- 
vocate a Leap Year prom. Let the girls 
invite the boys, his campaign ran; then 
as much could be spent as they liked! 
The girls could stop at whatever point 
they wished; the bon wouldn’t even 
ask for boutonnieres. 

How do you think a butterfly like Sue 
reacted when she first realized that the 
boys were in earnest? What do you 
think she did when she found the boys 
organizing for a block vote at the com- 
ing class meeting? In brief, how do you 
think the writers of “Sue” managed to 
escape producing a short short story? 

Sue’s presence eventually brought 
other imaginary characters into her 
school. A group of seventh-grade girls 
fashioned a younger sister for her whom 
they made their own age. Two tenth- 
year boys agreed to a into the paper 
a wild Paul Bunyan of an imaginary 
fellow whom their gang had devised 
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on Saturday rabbit hunts when they 
were in the eighth grade... . 

In the next two weeks what first steps 
might’ you take toward a 
imaginary character of your own? Who . 
thinks most like you? With whom 
would it be best to talk? A hunch-note 
will be your first sign of success. Relax 
a little, taking on faith the assurance 
that you can create a character as real 
to you as Sue was to those who worked 
with her. Expect something to happen. 
Something will. 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


By Gretta Baker 


Match up sides! Find the correct 
meaning for each word, and write the 
letter beside the number. Key on P. 28. 


1. apocryphal a. gentle rebuke 
or scolding 

2. preceptor b. of doubtful au- 
t:enticity 

8.  enshroud c. showing _ light 
through its sub- 
stance; trans- 
parent 

4. diaphanous d. secret; hidden 

5. phosphorescence e. overcrowded 

6. sarcophagus f. wicked - 
ness; corruption 

7.  mellifluous g- smooth; flow- 

ing 

8. ° propriety h. to wrap up or 
concea 

9. . punctilious i. pees: baf- 
ing 

10. abated j. giving out of 
ight as with 
some minerals 

11. malign k. very exact or 
correct in eti- 
quette 

12. cryptic ] fitness; correct- 


ness 

13. congested m. (adj.) — injuri- 
ous; (verb) to 
speak evil of 


14, impalpable n. an ornamental 
stone tomb 


15. tentacles o. a teacher 

16. _ recluse p- lessened; de- 
creased 

q: feelers found 
on some lower 
animals 


18. orthodox r. holding a com- 
monly accepted 
belief 

19. admonition s. not apparent to 

: the touch; un- 
real 

20. enigmatic t. one who lives 
apart from the 


world 


17. depravity 
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Emily Dickinson 
(Concluded from page 19) ; 


of harshness, to escape the mellifluous 
effect of conventional poems. Many of 
her pieces were like parodies of 
hymns, whose gentle glow in her mind 
had become heat-lightning. For Emil 
Dickinson’s light was quick. It was sud- 
den, sharp and evanescent; and this 
light was the dry light that is closest to 
fire. 

The visible setting of these ms 
was the New England countryside, the 
village, the garden, the household that 
she ese so well, a scene, the onl 
scene she knew, that she invested wi 
magic, so that the familiar objects be- 
came portents and symbols. Here were 
the hills, the changing seasons, the win- 
ter light, the light of spring, the bee, 
the mouse, the humming-bird, the 
cricket, the lonely houses off the road, 
the village inn, the lamp-post that be- 
came, in the play of her fancy, sublime 
or droll; and with what gifts of observa- 
tion she caught the traits of her birds 
and insects, of everything that crept or 
ran or flew — the snake “unbraiding in 
the sun,” the robin’s eyes,, “like fright- 
ened beads,” the umbrella of the bat 
that was “quaintly halved.” She often 
seemed a little girl, amusing herself 
with childish whimsies, and, in fact, as 
the ward of her father, she remained in 
some ways adolescent, and, as she 
dressed to the end in the fashion 
of her early youth, so she retained 
the imagery of the child in the 
household. But her whimsies some- 
times turned into bold ideas that. ex- 
pressed an all but fathomless insight or 
wisdom. She saw the mountain, like her 
father, sitting “in his eternal chair;” her 
ocean had a “basement,” like the house 
in Amherst, and her wind and snow 
swept the road like the brooms that she 
had been taught to use,—the brooms 
of the breeze swept vale and tree and 
hill. A journey to the Day of Judgment 
struck her as a “buggy-ride,” and she 
saw a “schoolroom” in the sky. She 
domesticated the universe and read her 
own experience into the motions of na- 
ture and the world she observed. The 
sun rose in the East for her “a ribbon 
at a time,” and the “housewife in the 
evening West” came back to “dust the 
pond.” Clouds for her were “millinery,” 
mountains wore bonnets, shawls and 
sandals, eternity “rambled” ‘with her, 
like her dog Carlo; the wind had fingers 
and combed the sky, and March walked 
boldly up and knocked like a neighbour. 
Volcanoes purred for her like cats, and 
she saw the planets “frisking about,” 
and her Providence kept a store on the 
village street, and she thought of death 
as coming with a broom a dustpan. 





The moon slid down the stairs for her 
“to see who's there,” and the grave 
for her was a little cottage where she 
could “lay the marble tea.” One could 
not “fold a flood,” she said, and “put it 
in a drawer,” but she rolled up the 
months in moth-balls and laid them 
away, as she had swept up the heart 
and put away love; and she saw hope, 
fear, time, future and past as persons to 
rally, tease, flee, welcome, mock or play 
with. 

The turns of fancy that marked these 
poems were sharp and unpredictable, 
and yet they were singularly natural, — 
nothing was forced. Miss Dickinson 
lived in a world of paradox, for, while 
her eye was microscopic, her imagina- 
tion dwelt with mysteries and gran- 
deurs. Ribbons and immortality were 
mingled in her mind, which passed 
from one to the other with the speed of 
lightning, though she sometimes took a 

—mischievous pleasure in extravagant 

combinations of thought, uniting the 
droll and the sublime, the trivial and 
the grand. “Shorter than a snake's de- 
lay,” her poems were packed with 
—— and, swiftly as her images 
changed, they were scarcely able to 
keep the pace with which her mind 
veered from mood to mood, from faith 
to mockery, from mysticism to ra- 
tionalism, through ecstasy, disillusion, 
anguish, joy. These poems were fairy- 
like in their shimmer and lightness, they 
moved like bees upon a raft of air;. and 
yet one felt behind them an energy of 
mind and spirit that only the rarest 
poets ever possessed. Was not Emily 
Dickinson’s idiom the final proof that 
she possessed it? Her style, her stamp, 
her form were completely her own. 

Such were the games of solitaire that 
Miss Dickinson played in the silent 
room, as lonely as Jane Eyre, in her 
red-curtained alcove, dreaming over 
the book with its pictures of the arctic 
wastes and the rock that stood up in 
the sea of billow and spray. Miss Dick- 
inson had only this “acre of a rock,” 
and yet what a harvest it yielded of 
grape and maize. Having but a crumb, 
she was sovereign of them all, as she 
said = truly; for her constant theme, 
was deprivation, the “banquet of ab- 
stemiousness,” and this sharpened as 
ww! else her perception of values. 
When the well’s dry, we know the worth 
of water, and she felt that she knew 
victory because she knew defeat, she 
felt that she knew love because she 

had lost it; and certainly for all she 

missed she made up in intensity. Where 
others merely glowed, she was in- 
candescent. 2 an 

—— 

Reprinted from New England: Indian 
Summer by Van Wyck Brooks, by permis- 
sion of the author and E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York. 


BOOK QUIZ 


PYGMALION, by George Bernard 
Shaw. 


1. Mrs. Hill paid Eliza sixpence for 
a. roses eet Clara anid 
b. the tray she herself tipped over, 
ec. violets Freddy spilled. 
d. violets for Clara. 
2. Higgins admired the poet 
a. Milton. 
b. Byron. 
¢e. Tennyson. 
d. Browning. 
8. At the Wimpole Street laboratory, 
a. Eliza demanded new shoes. 
b. Eliza disliked Pickering’s man- 
ner. 
c. Eliza said she had come in a 
taxi. 
d. Eliza slapped Mrs. Pearce. 
4, The wager as to a false duchess, 
Henry 
a. made with the author of Spoken 
Sanscrit. 
b. made with the scientist from 
China. 
c: laid against any taker. 
d. refused to confess to his mother. 
5. Alfred Doolittle liked being 
a. a cabby. 
b. one of the “down-and-out”-ers. 
c. one of the undeserving poor. 
d. one of the deserving poor. 
6. Alfred did not recognize his child 
a. dressed as a countess. 
b. wearing a Japanese kimono. 
c. washed and wearing slacks. 
d. in Mrs. Pearce’s best dress. 
7. Clara wanted her mother to be 
a. careful not to offend Freddy. 
b. able to talk the latest slang. 
c. careful to speak with elegance. 
d. on good terms with the dust- 
man. 
8. After six months, Higgins said 
a. Pickering ought to pay double. 
b. he had had a delightful time. 
c. the experiment had become a 
bore. 
d. he wanted to marry Eliza. 


9. For three thousand a year Doo 
little 
a. taught the Wannafeller Code. 
b. married the lecturer on pho 
netics. 
. supported his daughter in style. 
. lectured for the Moral Reform 
League. ; ' 
10. In the last act, Eliza threatened to 
a. bring suit against Henry. 
b. marry Henry. 
c. sell the jewels she was wearing. 
d. teach phonetics. 


The next Book Quiz will be on Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, by Willa 
Cather. You'll find it in the March 24th 
issue. < 
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“Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, 
wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 


This is the answer that a young 
American poet.was making to Mat- 
thew Arnold, to Rossetti, to William 
Morris, to all English writers who 
were seeing in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury “neither joy, nor love, nor light.” 
Walt Whitman was born three years 
before Arnold, but he lived in a dif- 
ferent and younger world. Arnold 
was the son of a schoolmaster; he 
associated all his life with scholars 
like himself. Whitman was the son 
of an uneducated farmer; he left 
school at twelve and, with an un- 
appeasable curiosity about human 
beings, sought his friends in every 
rank of life. Arnold saw in the new 
factories that were changing the life 
of the English people a threat to 
every value he cherished. Whitman 
saw in the vast stretches of American 
wilderness, in its great experiment in 
democratic government, a thrilling 
hope and challenge. 

Walt Whitman had always the 
curiosity, the vitality, the emotional 
and intellectual yearning, that make 
a writer. In his poem, “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” he tells 
of wandering along the wild shores 
of the Long Island of his youth and 
of “the thousand responses” of his 
own heart as he listened to a lonely 
bird song: 


“Demon or bird (said the boy's soul), 

Is it indeed toward your mate you 
sing? or is it really to me? 

For I, that was a child, my tongue’s 
use sleeping, now I have heard you, 

Now in a moment I know what I am 
for, I awake, 

And already a thousand singers, a 
thousand songs, clearer, louder, and 
more sorrowful than yours, 

A thousand warbling echoes have 
Pay to life within me, never to 

ie. 


O you singer solitary, singing by your- 
self, projecting me, 
C solitary me listening, never more 


shall I cease tuating you, 
Never more shall I escape, never more 
the reverberations, 
Never more the cries of unsatisfied 
love, be absent from me, 
Never again leave me to the 
rr: was before what there in the 
t, 
By the sea under the yellow and sag- 
. ging moon, 
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WALT WHITMAN 


WALT WHITMAN 


The messenger there aroused, the fire, 
the sweet hell within, 

The unknown want, the destiny of 
me.” 


It was not until he was thirty-five, 
however, that he published the book, 
Leaves of Grass, that was to make 
him known as unique among writers. 
Before that he had been editor of 
The Brooklyn Daily Eos, had writ- 
ten for various New York papers, and 
had published some verse as con- 
ventional as his own life and his 
fashionable dress. 

It was on his return from New 
Orleans, where he had been editor of 
the Crescent, that he began to evolve 
a new way of living and a new theory 
of writing. The Walt Whitman that 
the world came to know was the 
vagabond of this period, the poet 
dressed as a workman, who found 
among the workmen of America a 
good deal of the inspiration of his 
new poetry. 

Whitman had decided that a vigor- 
ous new land should be celebrated 
in vigorous, new poetry. The free 
rhythms of his verse should match 
the untamed, unrestrained rhythms 
of American life. 

The writers who in about 1918 be- 


gan to make the writing of 

ree verse a theory and a 

cult gave to it many new 

beauties. Their writing had 

often more compression, 

more sharpness of imagery, 

and a more differentiated 

and appropriate rhythm 

than Whitman’s verse. Walt 

Whitman's glory is that he 

was the first to insist that a 

new country should make its 

original contributions to 

literature instead of follow- 

ing the models of the old. 

He succeeded in his ambi- 

tion to express the dynamic 

spirit of adventure and ev- 

thusiasm in a pioneer age. 

That the people he inter- 

preted did not always recog- 

nize this is unimportant. 

Many of them loved him as 

a friend, and before his 

death literary people had 

begun to hail him as a great writer. 

Much of Whitman's best poetry 

was written after the Civil War. 

During the war he went to Washing- 

ton to care for a brother who had 

been wounded, and he remained to 

bring help and comfort to thousands 

of other soldiers in the hospitals 

there. His poetry was inevitably 

deepened by this experience. The 

following is one of the poems of 
this period: 


As toilsome I 
woods, 

To the music of rustling leaves kicked 
by my feet (for ‘twas autumn), 

I marked at the foot of a tree the grave 
of a soldier; 

Mortally wounded he and buried on the 
retreat (easily all could I under- 
stand), 

The halt of a mid-day hour when up! 
no time to lose — yet this sign left, 
On a tablet scrawled and nailed on a 

tree by the grave, 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving 
comrade. 


Long, long I muse, then on my way go 
wandering, 

Many a changeful season to follow, 
and many a scene of life, 

Yet at times through changeful season 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF THE SOCIAL LETTER - 


OUR social letters are a mirror 

held up to your own personality. 

If you are vain, tiresome, or bossy 
your letter will show these qualities. 
On the other hand if you are lively, 
charming, and most of all observing and 
intelligent, your personality will flash 
back from your pages to your friends. 
Your letters are you talking. Therefore 
never mail a letter you are not proud 
enough of to show anyone, were the 
occasion to arise. 

Social letters consist chiefly of the 
following types: letters of friendship, 
appreciation, invitation, ems gh Fe 
condolence, sympathy, an apology 
Most of the letters we write have to do 
with plain everyday intimacies, talk 
about people we know, books we have 
read, shows we have seen, ideas we en- 
tertain, hopes we foster, and experi- 
ences we have lived. 


Just a Friendly Line 


A letter worth writing should first of 
all be an interesting letter. Even ordi- 
nary happenings and everyday news 
can be made fascinating by the manner 
in which they are told. And if it’s worth 
telling, it should be told in a fascinat- 
ing manner. The danger lies in dealing 
with generalities. “I had a nice trip to 
New York last week.” Such a statement 
is merely a statement, and as such it is 
totally flat. If the writer had dipped his 
pen into the life-stream of the great 
city and written of its cries, its towerin 
buildings, homeward-bound five o'clock 
rush of people, dazzling stores, or given 
his impressions of arriving and depart- 
ing, he might have taken his corre- 
spondent on a pleasant little jaunt. As 
it is, he leaves the reader possessed of 
nothing but a colorless fact. Even if the 


big city bores instead of pleases there’ 


is much to be said about nostalgic long- 
ing for the little attic room, or the cozy 
kitchen hung with copper kettles, or 
the parlor stove with the friendly glow 
from the coal fire. Yes, plenty can be 
said to make the reader feel that here 
is a letter written from the heart. 
Pieces of paper filled with sentences do 
not constitute a letter, and even though 
we do not have time today for the 
lengthy letters of a bygone era, we can 
at least give them insig t and verve and 
thus be worth our reader’s time. 


“Thank You” 


In the letter of Pi giaeertge our sin- 


cerity should literally reach out to the 
recipient. Unless this feeling is shed 
from the pages, the letter is worse than 
useless and. better unsent. Of course, in 


417 writing to people with whom we are 


(417 words to end of this column) 


By Robert C. Schimmel 


Dorchester (Mass.) High School for Boys 


but slightly acquainted we may assume 
bit more formal tone, but when we 
are writing to Aunt Jenny to thank her 
for the kindnesses she showed us when 
three of the gang appeared over the 
week-end unexpectedly, throwing her 
quiet little house into unwonted con- 
fusion, we should certainly be our in- 
formal selves. We can say something 
about the remarks passed on the way 
home about her delicious fried chicken, 
or her melt-in-your-mouth pancakes, or 
the comfortable downy beds. (after the 
hardness of those bunks we were accus- 
tomed to on the hike) or the air of 
hospitality which pervaded her little 
ménage — any of the amenities that 
make her feel her efforts to please us 
were not in vain. If we enumerate our 
happiness at what she did, we'll in- 
crease hers. The letter of appreciation 
is just naturally grateful, as the person 
who wrote it ought to be. 


R. S. V. P. 


Letters of invitation can be either 
formal or informal. Ordinarily most of 
us write informal invitations. An in- 
vitation should be enthusiastic in its 
outline of things to come and of happy 
times to be had. If the person we are 
writing to loves life and gayety we 
ought to offer it; if he prefers instead 
the quiet of the study, or outdoor ac- 
tivities, we ought to stress that this is 
the type of week-end involved. We 
should say something, too, about the 
clothes to be worn, for nothing is more 
annoying for a guest than to expect a 
rou 4 pa ni ap only to find that 
he has stepped into a drawing room 
where ia: and evening dresses pre- 
vail (or vice versa). Never forget that 
if you are writing to a friend who does 

(704 words to end of this column) 


not know exactly how to reach you, dh 
rections are in order. It is wise also to 
indicate the exact time and place you 
will expect him. Such previous arrange. 
ments pay big dividends both in your 
own peace of mind and in the peace of 
mind of your guest. Formal letters of 
invitation of course obviate some of 
these difficulties since the dress, ti 
and place are indicated. Such formal 
invitations are usually engraved or 
printed. 

(The proper forms for such invita- 
tions and replies are indicated in the 
accompanying chart.) 

Unfortunately but actually the letter 
of appreciation is not written as often 
as it should be. We content ourselves 
with thinking that a deed is kind but 
hesitate to put our feelings into words, 
We take too much for granted. And 
yet, after all, the moment or two that 
it takes to write to someone to express 
our —— at a kindly deed done, pays 
big dividends. Maybe that letter is to a 
distraught editor who's fighting the 
good fight, or the friend who drove ten 
miles out of his way the night of the 
party so that we wouldn’t have to take 
the owl car home. There are so many 
times that we could pen a line to make 
someone feel that we are decent human 
beings that we ought never to lose the 
chance. And strange as it may seem it’s 
dollars to doughnuts that you'll get as 
much pleasure out of the letter as the 
recipient. A good deed has a way of 
returning like a boomerang . . . and 
quickly. 


In Time of Trouble 


The note of sympathy should never 
be oozing with pathos. The person who 
is ill needs cheering and doesn't get 
much of a lift from hearing of our own 
sufferings or the ills of others. This kind 
of letter ought to cheer and if it doesn't, 
is better in the wastebasket. If you havé 
ever been flat on your back with the 
world looking rather gray and dumpy 
around you, you'll understand. Write 4 
letter with some encouragement, do 4 
little kidding, try a — with humor 
(if you can handle humor) and thus 
make a bid to buoy up your friend and 
remove at least temporarily from your 
correspondent _ his 5 eam thoughts 
about the life to come, about the cus 
sedness of this life in general, and about 
his own tough lot in particular. 

Letters of condolence are perhaps a 
hard to write for the average person 4 
is any letter he has occasion to pet 
It’s odd but true that the deeper we 
feel for others the harder it is to put 

(1138 words to end of this column) 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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SCHOLASTIC 
A.A.S.A. Meets at Atlantic City 


Superintendents Consider Common 
and Urgent 


Defense 


School Administrators held its 

71st annual convention in Atlantic 
City, February 22-27. Its ten general 
sessions and 35 afternoon discussion 
groups were directed to the three parts 
of its convention theme: “To Provide 
for the Common Defense: To Promote 
the General Welfare: To Secure the 
Blessings of Liberty.” Twelve affiliated 
organizations, including the National 
Council for the Social Studies, met be- 
fore or during the convention and con- 
sidered problems relating to the same 
theme. 

Dr. Ralph Sockman, Pastor of 
Christ Methodist Church, New York 
City, set the tone of the convention by 
pointing out that youth today needs a 
dynamic social faith. Individual success, 
regimentation, motives of fear and 
hatred, all are inadequate to challenge 
young people. “Youth must be made to 
feel that there is a tomorrow worth 
working for,” said Dr. Sockman. 

Governor Stassen of Minnesota told 
the superintendents that the future of 
democracy rests upon the public 
schools. Greater emphasis must be 
placed on a broader general education. 
“A student should be assisted in un- 
derstanding, not only the basic con- 
cepts underlying a democracy, but the 
methods of implementing those con- 
cepts into actual functioning of a gov- 
ernment of free men; to the correcting 
of abuses; and to striking a balance be- 
tween liberty and license for the sover- 
eign individual citizen.” 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, President of 
John Hopkins University, speaking 
on “Peace and Power Politics, 1941,” 
emphasized America’s place in the prob- 
lems of the world, and laid consider- 
able stress on the need of an intelli- 
gently planned peace to follow the 
present war. “Unfortunately, peace has 
no general staff, no glamor, no army of 
resolute heroes. Peace now calls for an 
army in which all of us will be en- 
rolled, for all will face its terrible prob- 
lems. The schools are among the 
regiments and companies of that army. 
All the people will be in it, for all 
America is theirs, to keep or lose.” 

Philip Murray, President of the CIO 
and member of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Board of Education, described “Labor's 
Part in the Solution of America’s Prob- 
lems,” indicating the contributions 
that labor had made and will make. 
He also claimed that the attitude of 


Ts American Association of 


Problems 


some business men toward industrial 
wages might create strife, and that the 
piling up of orders in a few plants con- 
stituted the most serious bottleneck in 
defense production. He proposed that 
defense orders be given to all indus- 


tries capable of handling them, instead ° 


of only to the larger plants. 

During the convention, there were 
many repercussions of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ “Study” of 
social science textbooks, especially of 
the statements by Dr. Ralph W. Robey 
released to the press on the morning 
of February 22. Dr. Robey’s statement 
that textbooks were incompetent and 
over-critical of American institutions 
was attacked before the convention 
opened by the National Council for 
the Social Studies and other groups. 
Requests were made directly to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to 
disavow Dr. Robey’s statement, which 
was obviously contrary to the scope of 
the work assigned to him (see Scholas- 
tic, February 10, 1941, pp. 1T-2T). 
On February 24, the N.A.M. dis- 
avowed Robey’s statement in a letter 
to its members, which said, “It is im- 
portant that you understand that Dr. 
Robey’s opinion is not that of the Asso- 
ciation. It has not expressed any opin- 
ion about such textbooks and does not 
propose to do so.” 

The majority opinion of the A.A.S.A. 
was probably expressed by Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia, and member 
of Scholastic’s National Advisory 
Council. Some of the highlights of Dr. 
Stoddard’s talk were: 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 17 
For Social Studies 

“Behind the Headlines”: the 
Food Stamp Plan, by Omar and 
Ryllis Goslin. 

“Democracy at Work Solving Its 
Problems”: Quincy (Illinois) High 
School Housing Survey. 

For English Classes 

“Church in the Wilderness,” the 
Life of a Country Preacher, by 
Rev. George B. Gilbert. 

“The Indian as Artist,” by Oliver 
LaFarge, distinguished author of 
Laughing Boy. 

“The Making of a Sportsman,” a 
golf story by Thomas L. Stix. 











TEACHERS SECTION 


“By innuendo and endless repetition, 
which cover up the lack of real evidence, 
the American people are being asked to 
suspect that their schools, their teachers, 
their youth and their textbooks are disloyal 
and subversive. A proper appreciation of 
our duties as teachers and our rights as 
American citizens requires that we adopt 
and prosecute a vigorous, constructive 
policy with reference to these criticisms of 
education. . . . The teachers and school 
administrators will hot be ‘the last to sur- 
render’ to the attack on freedom. They will 
never surrender to it. . . . We intend to 
continue to deal with important controver- 
sial questions in our schools in order that 
children may know something about the 
problems of our country, remembering that 
they are the children of a free people, 
children who are destined to inherit the 
ae tradition of human dignity and 

uman liberty. We intend to continue to 
teach the importance of free enterprise. 
We intend to continue to insist that the 
school itself shall remain a free enterprise. 
Such teachings are not ‘subversive. We 
know that any democracy without a free 
education for all the people cannot long 
endure.” 


At its closing meeting, the A.A.S.A. 
resolved, “This association gives whole- 
hearted approval to the policy of the 
United States Government in furnishing 
to those nations which are now resisting 
the ruthless aggressions of totalitarian 
nations the fullest material assistance 
consistent with our own _ ultimate 
safety.” They also condemned “govern- 
mental philosophies hostile to the whole 
conception of freedom and individual 
rights,” and countries that “attempt to 
extend these philosophies by treachery, 
threat and force.” They pledged them- 
selves to achieve “enlarged apprecia- 
tion of the high privileges of American 
citizenship and the obligations which 
that citizenship entails.” 

Preceding the A.A.S.A. meetings at 
Atlantic City, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association held its annual na- 
tional conference at Philadelphia. Gen- 
eral sessions were addressed, among 
others, by Carleton Washburne, presi- 
dent of the Association, Lewis Mum- 
ford, author of Faith for Living, and 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina. Group 
sessions devoted themselves to out- 
standing educational programs of the 
year under the heads of Early Child- 
hood Education, Elementary Educa- 
tion, Junior High School, Senior High 
School, Teacher Education, Curriculum 
Developments and Civic Education. 
The problems faced by democratic 
education in relation to national de- 
fense were discussed, and a report was 
presented by Dr. Wilford Aikin on Sig- 
nificant Findings of the Eight-Year 
Study of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of Secondary School and College. 
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On another day the work of outstand- 
ing school systems in various sections 
was described by their superintendents 
and teacher groups, including Danville, 
Vt.; Denver, Colo.; Cheney, Wash.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Shorewood, Wis., and Winnetka, IIl. 

Public interest was keen in the panel 
discussion on Saturday afternoon on 
the topic: “Are There Un-American Ac- 
tivities in the Schools?” Under the 
chairmanship of Clyde R. Miller, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, nine speakers discussed vari- 
ous aspects of the problem raised by 
recent attacks from varied patriotic and 
economic groups on alleged subversive 
tendencies in the teaching of social 
studies. The discussion resolved itself 
largely into a debate between Merwin 
K. Hart, president of the New York 
State Economic Council, representing 
conservative critics, and Harold Rugg, 
of Teachers College, author of the 
widely discussed Rugg Social Science 
books. No representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers or 
of the American Legion was present. 
A letter from Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., who could not be present, was read, 
upholding the principles of freedom of 
speech. Other participants, represent- 
ing varied points of view, included: 
Roger N. Baldwin, American Civil 
Liberties Union; Alfred T. Falk, Adver- 
tising Federation of America; George 
S. Counts, Columbia University; Arthw 
Robb, Editor of Editor and Publisher; 
Walter E. Myer, .Civic Education 
Service; Colston E. Warne, Amherst 
College; and Kenneth M. Gould, edi- 
tor of Scholastic. 

Mr. Gould’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion was devoted to a definition of 
educational principles on the topic of 
the day. He stated that, in his view: 

“Un-Americanism in the schools con- 
sists in: 

“(1) Failure to inculcate through class- 
room, assembly, and activity programs a 
faith worth fighting for — namely, a vital 
understanding of, respect for, and practice 
of the essential principles of our demo- 
cratic system, including majority rule, con- 
stitutional government, the Bill of Rights, 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and free- 
dom to seek economic and social improve- 
ments by peaceful means. 

“(2) Discrimination, on the part of 
school authorities, faculty, or students, 
against minority groups of any kind in the 
student body, whether racial, economic, or 
religious in origin. It might express itself 
through grading and promotion policies, 
extracurricular and social activities, physi- 
cal segregation, or merely informal ostra- 
cism. 

“(3) Failure to give all students a well- 
rounded, factual, and balanced picture of 
controversial issues and social problems, 
free from special pleading by teachers, but 
open to free inquiry and discussion by 


students, adapted with discretion to their 
age, comprehension, and maturity.. 

“(4) Failure to expose and oppose to- 
talitarian movements, whether C&mmunist 
or Fascist, foreign-born or native-born, 
wherever there is clear evidence of at- 
tempts to dictate anti-democratic activities 
or content of instruction. 

“(5) Financial parsimony on the part 
of legislative bodies, school boards, or 
community groups, tending to eliminate 
important e ucational services, to weaken 
faculty morale, or to provide inadequate 
facilities for underprivileged groups or 
sections.” 


Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Dominion “Down Under” (P. 5) 


This article should be used by the 
class as a study of a unique geograph- 
ical landscape, and as a study in the 
geography of Oceania. For the former. 
the class should have available a wall 
map showing the physical characteristics 
of the continent and, on the magazine 
table, articles relating to Australia (see 
Readers’ Guide) and geography readers 

The class discussion should bring 
these materials together to show how 
the geography of the continent has af- 
fected the economic development. Point 
out why the largest cities are on the 
opposite side of Australia from its near- 
est point to Britain and other British 
settlements. Why have certain indus- 
tries developed in the past, and why 
have new ones grown in recent months? 
What are the limiting factors which will 
affect industrialization? What factors 
will draw Australia and the United 
States closer together? 

Post, side by side, on the bulletin 
board the map of the Pacific area 
(Scholastic, October 21, 1940, p. 6) 
and the map of Southeast Asia and the 
Indies (Scholastic, March 3, 1941, p. 7). 
Note distance from Port Darwin to 
island of Timor (Dutch East Indies): 
c. 350 miles; from Port Darwin to Singa- 
pore (see picture, p. 6); from Sydney 
to San Francisco (7766). What signifi. 
cance have these facts for our interpre- 
tation of the Far Eastern situation? 

Why is it likely that the Pacific policies 
of Australia and the United States will 
parallel each other? Why should they be 
interested in sending troops and why 
should we be anxious to send supplies 


to Singapore? 
Atoms on Parade (P. 9) 


American History, Problems of 
Democracy, Economics 

This article may be used by the Eco- 
nomics and other social studies classes 
as an illustration of the rapidity of in- 
vention in one field. Have the class 
make a list on the board of materials 


which were essential to war in 1914-18 
and the substitutes which have been 
developed since then. How many of 
these inventions were the result of chem- 
istry’s contribution to the arts of peace? 
How many were a “~ of chemistry’s 
preparation for war? The class might 
discuss, under the leadership of the 
Chemistry teacher, the thesis: “Pure re- 
search (which has no immediate prac- 
tical application) should be encouraged 
for its contributions to the sciences.” 
The economics class could also use 
this article as an illustration of the effect 
of the war upon production. The table 
comparing normal and war-time pro- 
duction of chemicals indicate a present 
problem, and one which will arise when 
change is made again to a peace basis. 


Building a Citizen Army (P. 7) 


American History; 
Problems of Democracy 

This article gives a brief account of 
how the Selective Service Act is work- 
ing, and some suggested modifications . 
of it. The class might draw from it the 
achievements and the handicaps of our 
program. How are the achievements the 
result of wise organization and plan- 
ning? To what extent are the weak- 
nesses in the program due to remedial 
weaknesses in our American way, which 
may be corrected by democratic tech- 
niques? 

The article contains a problem which 
is close to high school youth, and which 
should be decided, partly, by them. The 
teacher might a out that proposals 
have been made to extend the right to 
vote to youth of eighteen. If such a right 
should be extended, how should youth 
use that right in reaching a decision on 
the questions raised here? The article 
raises the questions and supplies part of 
the material for its debate. From it, the 
class might draw two debates or forum 
discussions: . 

1. “It is the sense of this class that 
the United States should adopt a pro- 
gram of compulsory military training for 
all persons (or males).” If the class de- 
bates this proposition, it should first 
seek to understand the issues. The pres- 
ent law is not a regular, but an emer- 
gency program. Unless the act is ex- 
tended, all persons not originally regis- 
tered will be exempt from service. 
Should this be modified to be a perma- 
nent part of the American system? Whiat 
are the advantages at the present, and 
for the future (in peace or war)? 

2. “It is the sense of this class that 
conscription be extended to the 18-year 
level.” As a part of this proposition or 
as another one, the question of choice 
of service year between the 18th and 
25th birthday by the draftee might be 
considered. This will bring the age limit 
three years nearer to the high school 
student. 
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Matching Men and Jobs 
(“Democracy at Work” Series) 


Problems of Democracy; 
American History 

This week’s article on the Richmond, 
Virginia, Citizens Service Exchange and 
last week’s on the Austin, Texas, State 
Employment Service illustrate two ap- 
proaches to the democratic solution of 
economic problems. Economics and 
American history classes should study 
these as techniques of solving the prob- 
lem of jobs for the unemployed. Have 
the class locate evidence that the people 
described here are “willing and anxious 
to work.” Have them evaluate the 
charge often made against these groups, 
that “some men won't work.” Let the 
class consider the effect of these projects 
upon the morale and security of the 
workers involved. 

The class should consider the meth- 
ods used in their own state in meeting 
these problems. If possible, have a rep- 


. resentative of your State Employment 


Service or the loca] representative of an 
agricultural organization describe the 
local problem. What attempts are being 
made to solve these? To what extent are 
the workers attempting to aid in their 
solution? What are their methods? 


As a part of this study, the class might 
carry the study of the sharecropper far- 


ther than the Austin, Texas, article goes... 


Last week, high school and college stu- 
dents participated in an essay contest as 
part of “National Sharecroppers Week,” 
sponsored by a distinguished group ot 
Americans, with Dr. Mary E. Woolley 
and Abram L. Harris as Co-chairmen of 
the Educators Committee. The South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union (P. O. Box 
5215, Memphis, Tenn.) estimates that 
“there are 9,000,000 of these sharecrop- 
pers and tenant farmers; their average 
‘income’ is often as low as ten cents a 
day. . . . Malnutrition and disease 
plague his family; his children receive 
little schooling. As soon as they can 
walk, they must take their place in the 
fields. . . . These sharecroppers are truly 
democracy’s stepchildren.” 


The Senate’s Rules of Debate 
(P. 13) 


American History; Civics 


As an illustration of Senate rules and 
the filibuster, this article is most timely. 
While the issue is not one on which de- 
mocracy must stand or fall,-it is one 
which all must recognize and under- 
stand. From a study of the history or 
civics text, have the class supplement 
Dr. Commager’s article. Does the class 
accept or reject the thesis that filibusters 
are successful only if the directors have 
” support or condonation of the pub- 
ict 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 
A.—Geography Review: 1. Thailand and Indo- 
China. 2. Greece, Bulgaria. 3. Europe, Asia. 
4. Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 5. Sicily. 
B.—Comparative Distances: 1, longer. 2. shorter. 
3. shorter. 4. shorter. 5. longer. 
C.—Dominion “(Down Under”: 1. (c). 2. (b). 
3. (a). 4. (b). 5. (c). 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Short Story: A Worn Path (P. 29) 


For Modern Literature Classes 


This entire story, with the exception 
ot the first two paragraphs, is told from 
Phoenix’s point of view. It re-creates 
the world, as Phoenix saw it, in a mas- 
terful manner. Students should extract 
from it the fantastic loveliness of the 
old woman’s world. Read the story 
through aloud. Then ask students to re- 
read it, checking the images they like 
best. Ask them to pay particular atten- 
tion to the things Phoenix says aloud to 
people, bushes, dogs, water, etc. Point 
out how alive these things seem to her, 
and what rich and strange things she 
does with the language. If anybody 
raises a moral obection to Phoenix’s 
having stolen the nickel, point out that 
the young hunter lied, saying he had no 
money at all. Also, point out that the 
nurse would have classified Phoenix as a 
simple-minded old woman, but that the 
scarecrow, the dog, and the thorn bush, 


if they could have spoken, would have. 


classified her as a poet. 


Why Write the Hard Way (P. 20) 


For Creative Writing 
and Composition Classes 


This is gay enough to be read aloud. 
It could also be assigned as outside 
reading. If you read it in class, ask 
students to write before next period a 
three-paragraph description of an imag- 
inary character they'd like to create. 


Emily Dickinson (P. 17) 
Poetry Corner: Walt 
Whitman (P. 23) 


For History of Literature Classes 
and Creative Writing Classes 

Use this exquisitely written sketch of 
Emily Dickinson as the, basis for a dis- 
cussion on the perennially interesting 
and rewarding subject: Does an au- 
thor’s way of life affect the material he 
writes?’ Ask students to read the biog- 
raphy carefully outside of class and to 
come back prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion. 

When class meets again read aloud a 
few paragraphs of your choice from the 
biography. Read, also, this week's 
Poetry Corner on the work of Walt 
Whitman. Then launch the discussion. 

Such a discussion would naturally 
lead, at a later class period, to a reading 
from the works of Emily Dickinson. 
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Such a reading should cover a very few 
poems-—resist the temptation to read a 
a number. It will be better to read 
our or five, stopping after each to 
clarify and discuss, to point out the in- 
cisive or perfect image, and then to re- 
read for sheer poetic enjoyment. 

Reading from Whitman could take 
up another period. The contrast be- 
tween Dickinson and Whitman should 
be clearly marked. 

The project could continue with the 
writing of brief or long “papers” or 
“themes” on any of the following sub- 
jects: 

(1) The difference between Whit- 
man’s and Dickinson’s nature descrip- 
tions. (2) Emily Dickinson’s strange 
rhymes. (3) What poetic traits W. and 
D. had in common—more freedom with 
form, more precision in imagery, more 
concern with the personal than is shown 
by their predecessors. 

The eaten on Emily Dickinson, 
quoted from Van Wyck Brooks’s New 
England: Indian Summer, might well 
serve as a springbcard into the entire 
mass of literature written in New Eng- 
land after the Civil War. Henry Adams, 
Henry and William James, Dean How- 
ells, Whittier, John Fiske, Francis Park- 
man, all belong to this nucleus. All are 
fully discussed in the above book. In 
New England: Indian Summer the 
teacher may find excellent guide mate- 
rial for a semester’s project based upon 
these writers. Teachers dealing at pres- 
ent with the post-revolutionary giants 
of New England Literature will find 
like material in The Flowering of New 
England by the same author. A selection 
from this book, “Young Professor Long- 
fellow,” appeared in our issue of March 
12, 1938, on page 17-E. 

Creative Writing classes will profit by 
a minute scrutiny of Emily Dickinson's 
poems and letters. They are excellent 
guides for people who are trying to 
master economy in writing, precision in 
imagery, originality in concept. 
Adventures in Reading (P. 27) 
To Motivate Reading 

Mrs. Becker reviews a very varied 
group of books this week—all on sub- 
jects that should attract all levels of 
readers to the library or to the class- 
room reading table. Have as many of 
the books named as possible on the 
table. Add to the collection other avail- 
able books on Radio, Invention, and 
Biography. Ask the class to read through 
Mrs. Becker's column, checking the 
books’ they believe they’d like to read. 
While this goes on, invite groups of 
five and six students at a time to exam- 
ine the books, browse, and list them- 
selves as prospective borrowers. 

Offer extra credit to any student who 
will read any of the books and give an 
oral report of it later to his fellow 








TWO WORLDS 


which one 
for 


To help you understand 

the alternatives involved 

in the present world 
struggle, The Nation presents a special 36- 
page, illustrated supplement 


“A Survey of Two Worlds” 


to be published on March 22 with the regular 
issue of that week. The supplement will in- 
clude two major sections: 


A HITLER PEACE 


Europe as a German Colony 
by Konrad Heiden 
The United States in a Fascist World 
by Walter Millss 
Would the Empire Be Better Off? 
by Albert Viton 
The Fate of Latin America 
by J. Alvarez del Vayo 


A HITLER DEFEAT 
The Need for a Real New Order 
by Harold Laski 
What Labor Can Win 
by George Counts 
The Moral Implications of Victo: 
by Reinhold Niebubr 
Economy for a New World 
by Keith Hutchison 


Appeasers, Please Note 
by Herbert Agar 


To help you become acquainted with The 
Nation, America’s leading liberal weekly since 
1865, we offer 


FREE to New Readers! 


“Dynamic Thinking in War Time.” This 12- 
page booklet contains three timely and per- 
haps timeless Nation features which have 
provoked wide discussion in the press: Ray- 
mond Gram Swing’s 3,000-word statement is 
a striking reply to Anne Lindbergh’s thesis 
that the dictators ride “The Wave of the 
Future”; H. G. Wells, in a 4,000-word article, 
debunks popular theories on the cause and 
meaning of the present war and presents a 
triple choice that all of us will have to make; 
Freda Kirchwey’s editorial examines the cur- 
rent belief that this is a “holy war” of em- 
battled Christianity against totalitarianism. 


THE Nation’s 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


13 weEEKs For $] 


THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
$3-41 
Please enter my Nation subscription for the 
next 13 weeks for the dollar I 1 and includ 
the special supplement and free booklet. 
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students. If any one of these subjects 
arouses particular class interest, appoint 
a committee of three to compile a thor- 
ough bibliography with the help of a 


librarian. 


The Round Table (P. 26) 
For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


To make the best possible use of this 
week's Round Table, we suggest that 
you don’t permit the students to have 
their copies at once. Instead, write out 
on the board (or have ¢ dependable 
student write out) three or four of the 
selected poems, without their explana- 
tions. When the class meets, ask them 
to read these poems from the board 
while you read them aloud. Make no 
comment. Wait for the class to start 
the battle. 

Ask for comment, urge possible ex- 
planations. Encourage those who are 
against this type of self-expression as 
much as those who defend it. Then 
concentrate on one of the poems—we 
suggest either The White Swan or the 
poem about the ice-cream man. Have 
the class cooperatively work out an 
explanation. Then hand out the copies 
of Scholastic, and see how close oe 
interpretation comes to the authors’ 
own explanations. 

This experiment should teach stu- 
dents a good deal about the necessity 
for clarity. As an outside assignment, 
ask for papers defending or attacking 
any single one of the poems. Read the 
best papers aloud later. 


Social Letters at a 
Glance (Pp. 24-25) 
For All English Classes 


A week or two weeks of class work 
may be built around this material. The 
first step should be an oral reading of 
the article aloud in class, and an in- 
formal discussion about letter writing. 
This discussion should be kept personal 
and concrete: Invite students to tell 
about the best letters they’ve ever re- 
ceived, about times when they omitted 
to write a letter that should have been 
written, about their own difficulties in 
writing letters of apology, condolences, 
etc. Assign the chart for careful out- 
side-of-class reading. 

Next period, ask students to write a 
letter of appreciation for any actual 
kindness which any real person has 
shown to them in the past few months. 
Stress the fact that such kindness may 
be anything from a piece of real self- 
sacrifice to some minor pleasantness 


such as lending a book or sending flow-~ 


ers. Collect the letters, and read the 
best ones aloud at the next class period. 

If you wish to carry this project fur- 
ther, have the class discuss and write 
examples of each type of social letter. 


Meanwhile, ee a committee to pre- 
pare a “Social Letter Exhibition” for 
the classroom library table. 

This exhibition might include the fol- 
lowing: Examples of different s of 
letter ry wl and envelopes; different 
Ka of handwriting; copies of beau- 
iful old letters borrowed from the 
family archives; books of letters and 
books about letter writing (see espe- 
cially A Treasury of the World's Great 
Letters, Simon & Schuster); selected 
letters written in class znd later copied 
out on the proper kind of paper in the 
student’s best handwriting. Such an ex- 
hibit, if accompanied by explanatory 
material typewritten or printed by stu- 
dents in the commercial or art depart- 
ments, might well be worth exhibiting 
to the entire school. 

Throughout the project, be sure to 
stress subject matter as much as, or 
more than, form. A student who has 
learned to write a living, colorful note 
to a friend has accomplished much 
more than a mere mastery of rules 
about addresses, punctuation, salutation, 
closing, etc. 


To Improve Reading Skills 


Use this numbered article as sug- 
gested on page 4-T or our issue of 
February 3, 1941. To test comprehen- 
sion use the followirig questions. Stu- 
dents who cannot answer these ques- 
tions should be advised to slow their 
reading speed down. (1) T. or F. You 
should leave your own personality out 
of your social letters. (2) Name three 
types of social letters. (3) T. or F. It is 
more important to make your letter cor- 
rect than it is to make it interesting. 
(4) Is it a good idea to mention small 
details in a social letter? (5) May let- 
ters of invitation be written by hand? 
(6) May they be engraved? (7) T. or 
F It is a good idea to write a letter of 
appreciation to a friend who drove you 
home late at night in his car. (8) What 
is the hardest kind of letter to write? 
(9) Should letters to sick people be 
serious or mournful? (10) Mention the 
author of one famous American letter 
of condolence. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


Use the foreign items and the do- 
mestic items as exercises in ‘world and 
American geography. These questions 
may aid the class in seeing relationships: 

About what countries would the follow- 
ing stories be written: 

‘Along the Mekong” (Thailand, Indo- 
China, Japan). 

“The Gibraltar of the Far East” (Singa- 
pore, Malay States). 

“Haile Selassie Returns” (Italian Somali- 
land, Ethiopia, Britain). 

“Salonika, the Key to the Balkans” ( Bul- 
garia, Greece, Turkey ). 























SOCIAL LETTERS ATA 


RULE 1. USE GOOD STATIONERY 


White paper is in good taste and always in 
style. 


Note paper: A four page sheet to be 
folded once to fit the envelope. (Write 
from page 1 to 2 to 3 to 4, not 1-3-2-4, 
Letter should resemble pages of a book.) 


Club paper: A sheet about seven by 
eleven inches. Folds twice to fit an en- 
velope about four by seven inches. 


For Men: A bond or vellum. (Not tinted) 

For Women: Bond, vellum, or linen. 
(Tinted, if preferred, but not scented.) 
Let your letter and not its color in- 
trigue the reader. 


RULE 2. USE CORRECT FORM 


This varies according to intimacy between 
writer and his correspondent. 
The inside address used in business is 


omitted. (Casual letters should always 
have the regular heading consisting of 


three lines: the street and number, the 


city and state, and the date.) 


The salutation may be determined by the 
degree of closeness: Dear Jim, Dear Miss 
Johnson, Dear Auntie, Dear Miss Al- 
vord: (The colon is more formal than 
the comma.) A formal salutation: My 
dear Mr. Jefferson: (First and last words 
only capitalized.) Avoid gushy saluta- 
tions. 


The body is you talking (or should be); 
have something to say! 


The complimentary close can be as intimate 
as merely the word “‘Yours” or the words 
“Yours very truly,” “Yours cordially,” or 
“Yours faithfully.”” Between persons not 
too well acquainted a close such as 
“Yours truly” is always in good taste. 
(My with a formal letter makes the salu- 


tation more formal, with a familiar. 


name, more friendly.) 


RULE 3. BE NEAT 


Use the same care in the preparation of your 
letter that you use in dressing. Give your 
reader the impression you are desirous of 
his good esteem. Space your letter on the 
page so that it is framed. Business letters 
always should have margins. In a social 
letter margins (however small) are desirable 
also. 


RULE 4. ALWAYS USE THE DATE 


This may sometime prove important. The fol- 
lowing skeleton forms give an idea of 
variations. 





2220 North Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


My dear Mary, (Salutation) 
(Body) 











(Complimentary close) 
Lovingly yours, 


(Signature) Bertha 
Nov. 20, 1940 


By Robert C. Schimmel 














Yours very truly, 
Joe Wells 
Mr. Theodore Jones 
Ripley Building 
New York, New York 








45 Sunset Drive 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Oct, 14, 1940 











Yours faithfully, 
Bob 




















RULE 5. — a. PERSONAL THINGS; NOT 
N GENERALITIES 


Avoid woes, anger, mush. If you write about 
people, make them live. If you talk about 
events, put some pep into your discussion. 
If you write about happenings, don’t just 
name them; sketch them by means of word 
pictures. 


RULE 6. BE PUNCTUAL 


Don’t put off writing to some distant corre- 
spondent until he has forgotten what you 
are talking about when you mention the 
letter he has “just written.”” (Read Christo- 
pher Morley on this subject on Unanswer- 
ing Letters. It’s very pleasant reading.) 


RULE 7. BE GRACIOUS, NATURAL, WARM, 
SINCERE, AND COURTEOUS 


Write as you would speak. 


RULE 8. NEVER WRITE A “TO WHOM IT 
MAY CONCERN” LETTER 


This type is diScounted always at face value. If 
you have occasion to recommend somecne, 
offer your name as a reference. Then the 
recipient of the letter you write knows that 
the person you are discussing has not seen 
the letter and will be more inclined to give 
weight to your words of praise, if you do 
praise. 


RULE 9. WRITE LEGIBLY 


Nothing is more exasperating than the letter 
which has to be passed around from hand 
to hand to be deciphered. Modern practice 
is acknowledging the typewriter as a cor- 
rect means of writing the social letter. If 
you can’t write an acceptable letter in 
longhand by all means use a portable. For 
a long letter they’re invaluable anyway — 
the letter occupies less space. 


RULE 10. BREAD-AND-BUTTER LETTERS 

should be written within the week following the 
hospitality enjoyed. This type of letter 
should be short, si and e ve 
Its omission shows a lack of iuddiog. 


RULE 11. FORMAL INVITATIONS 

may be written in longhand, though usually 
they are engraved. The following is the 
correct form to be invariably observed: 





GLANCE 


Invitation 





Mr. and Mrs. Carl Merton 
request the pleasure 
of your company 
at a dinner dance on Wednesday evening 

October the twenty-third 

at eight o’clock 
The Ritz Carlton Hotel 
R.S.V.P. 





Acceptance 





Miss Alicia Dent 
accepts with pleasure 
the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Merton 
to a dinner dance on Wednesday evening 
October the twenty-third 
at eight o’clock 
at The Ritz Carlton Hotel 


‘ 
Sarees stesiomerrrersinatenanes sr <4 apeinarss -ostive 











The letter of acceptance or regret may also 
be written in block form. Use the first page 
of a white sheet of note paper. (In case you 
do not already know, R.S.V.P. is French 
for “Reply, if you please.” And do reply.) 
Instead of “accepts with pleasure’ the 
words “regrets that he cannot accept” are 
substituted if occasion necessitates. No ex- 
cuse is offered (as may be, in an informal 
letter). 


RULE 12. LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 


should be brief and sincere and should be writ- 
ten promptly, (“Lincoln To A Civil War 
Mother” is quoted below as an excellent 
example of this type of letter.) 





Mrs. Bixby 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Madam: 


I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant 
General of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died glori- 
ously on the field of battle. I feel how weak 
and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from 
grief of a loss so overwhelming, but I can- 
not refrain from tendering to you the con- 
solation that may be found in the thanks of 
the Republic they died to save. I pray that 
the Heavenly Father may assuage the an- 
guish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 


Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 


Abraham Lincoln 


arene mene Sones tes oe eametiennenisittcetetewieniadensineieenanianes 











RULE 13. USE BLUE OR BLACK INK 


Although there are many colors‘offered, good 
taste seems ever to prefer these colors. 


RULE 14. PUNCTUATE THOUGHTFULLY 
Your reader deserves an easy-to-read letter. 
RULE 15. ADDRESS ENVELOPE CAREFULLY 
using indented form to correspond with 
letter. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


out an SOS to contributors whose 

poetry I could not understand. It 
is apparently time to publish some of 
this poetry, since it is not in Round 
Table contributions only that obscurity 
reigns. Books are written to explain it. 
Magazine articles explain why it must 
be explained. 

Those who explain say something like 
this, that life today is so filled with new 
experiences that poets cannot use the 
language and metaphors that were for- 
merly satisfying. Any experience is 
unique and a poet must interpret his 
experience in the terms he himself ‘asso- 
ciates with it. He can then only suggest 
his real experience; he cannot really in- 
terpret it. He does not write for com- 
munication, but for expression. 

Rossetti, one of the poets quoted in 
The Poetry Corner last week, tells in 
“The Woodspurge” of an experience he 
has had. Wandering unhappily in the 
fields one day, he saw a flower, without 
realizing, in his preoccupation with his 
grief, that he saw it. Later he could 
recall the flower but could not recall his 
thoughts. 


Soutien times this year I have sent 


“From perfect grief there need not be 

Wisdom or even mS 

One thing then learned remains to 
me,— 


The woodspurge has a cup of three.” 


Here the poet explains why this flower 
was associated with grief in his mind. 
A modern poet might use the wood- 
spurge as a symbol of grief in his poetry 
without explaining why he did so. 

It is not surprising that readers some- 
times feel like Alice when she read 
“The Jabberwocky”: “Somehow it 
seems to fill my head with ideas—only 
I don’t know exactly what they are.” 
Perhaps you who are growing up with 
this poetry will find it easy and will 
wonder why your elders were ever puz- 

“zled, just as we wonder today how 
critics could have failed to see the 
beauty of Keats’s poetry. 

If a poem is hard to understand be- 
cause the thought is compactly ex- 
pressed and unusual —as is often the 
case in such poets as Donne and Shake- 
speare—most readers are willing to work 
because of the pleasure they receive 
from the final understanding. They 
know that good poetry cannot always 
be crystal-clear. What sometimes exas- 
perates a reader is poetry which at first 


ce appears difficult and proves 
ore dalled is Es sonnpiilgiiian: ‘a 
theme and imagery. He remembers that 
free verse has been often imitated by 
writers who print their prose in irregu- 
lar line lengths and call it poetry. He 
wonders if likewise some of the mod- 
ern obscure poetry may not imitate 
greater poetry in obscurity but in noth- 
ing else. I think that here lies the dan- 
ger for young writers, who, because 
ey are young, like adventure in new 
fields. 

The three contributors today have 
very generously allowed me to quote 
their poems and their explanations. Ob- 
vious merits have won them the right 
to serious consideration. 


The White Swan 

This is the heart that Beauty toiled 
to make 

In Eden, twice a million springs ago; 

The deathless heart that Beauty’s will 
could break 

With touch as light as muted, starlit 
snow; 

The tireless heart that gives its end- 
less days 

To weaving words upon a wondrous 


loom 

For tapestries of song in Beauty's 
praise ... 

But Beauty, that is God, is swathed 
in doom 

And borne upon a darkly turbulent 


And swirling stream that swells with 
fearful wrath. : 

The White Swan, with His graceful 
calm head bent 

In sure sereni ues His path! 

When terror a the ae, ~ 0D 
turns 

Into his own-inferno, where he burns. 


“This poem expresses the poet’s fear 
that Beauty, his God, is being drawn 
into a whirlpool of warfare, greed and 
terror; then, in the last four lines, the 

t reassures himself that God, the 
ite Swan of the whirlpool, faces 
terror with such an awe-inspiring calm 
and serene confidence that terror turns 
away from Him and destroys itself.” 
Claudine Biggs, 16 
Baker (Oregon) High School 
John J. Gross, Teacher 

Despite Betty Feltenstein’s explana- 
tion, my literal mind is still troubled by 
many , particular! the picture 
of bids checking giichiodka” 











G CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material. sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 


























“Ice-cream,” he called, puffing his 
cut-glass cheeks 

‘Into hot freckled balls as he walked 
behind his cart 

Ringing rusted bells, and birds with 
yellow beaks 

Were smirking and shooting pitch- 
forks in his heart. 

Rubbing his eyes, he felt the sun- 
greased bricks 

Burn his feet, and heard tricycle 
trains 

Tumble behind, licking ice-cream 
balls on sticks, . 

And the milk-man’s horse jingling red 
and silver reins. ; 


Cool laughing tunes were moving 
through the air 
From a gray granite house with a 


swinging black gate. 

He slid his hot” calloused hands 
through his dusty hair, 

Smoothed his apron, decreasing his 


pop-cicle rate. 
“Ice-cream,” he called, jerking his 
cart with a curse, 
Dropping a haughty-eyed nickel into 
is purse. 


“By ‘birds with yellow beaks’ I mean 
to portray his emotions, the contrast be- 
tween his inner despondency and the 
brightness of his surroundings. By 
‘haughty-eyed’ nickel I mean that even 
a nickel is haughty-eyed to him be- 
cause of his difficulty in capturing it for 
his own.” 

Betty Feltenstein, 16 
Central High School 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


Lyonel Evans has explained both his 
theory and his poem. The simpler 
poem “Merry-Go-Round” that follows it 
seems to me to have more beauty, more 
originality, more truth, and even more 
subtlety of thought than this “obscure” 
poem: 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 





1 LIVE ON AIR. By A. A. Schechter and 
Edward Anthony. (Stokes.) 


You may remember | told you, not 
long ago, about a “career.story” called 
Go Ahead, Garrison (Dodd, Mead) — 
and a thumping good story it is, too, 
about the swift rise, the hard work and 
the wildly exciting adventures of a radio 
news man? That was by A. A. Schech- 
ter, and now, in collaboration with Ed- 
ward Anthony, he has given us a slice 
of his autobiography, I Live on Air 
(Stokes), and you can bog” almost 
anywhere in it—and see if you can 
stop. 

I began with the story of Wrong-Way 
Corrigan on the air, and if ever I find 
a more cock-eyed experience, I'll be sur- 
prised. The next chapter is “My Day,” 
just the log of a radio-news and special- 
events director; for as you no doubt 
know if you pay attention to radio 
celebrities, Mr. Schechter is Director of 
News and Special Events for NBC. 
Then comes a section on reporting foot: 
ball by air; then it plunges into a suc- 
cession of scoops. Were you listening in 
when the announcer shouted, his voice 
all but cracking with excitement, “We 
have just seen the Graf Spee explode! 
The ship has been scuttled!” I was 
listening, and it seemed as if I were in 
Montevideo, not in New York. The full 
story of that scoop is told, and then the 
terrific, tragic tale of following up the 
flash HOLLAND INVADED. Then it 
goes back to the great floods of 1937, 
and just how radio crews worked in 
them. Then there is an interlude to let 
the singing mice contest explain itself; 
with some other contests. Then come 
crises of world importance, then big 
fights: Schechter says, “Joe Louis is a 
Breat fighter, but I wish he were a little 
ess efficient. He finishes his fights too 
rapidly!” Then comes a classic: the de- 
struction of the Hindenburg, when the 
announcer suddenly saw the dirigible 
burst into flames, reported the sight in 
staccato sentences, and broke off, 
“Charley, this is terrible. Listen. folks, 
I am going to have to stop for a min- 
ute because I have lost my voice.” But 
he went on; the whole episode is given, 
so that you come to the end of the 
chapter convinced that this was indeed 
“one of the most thrilling broadcasts in 
the short annals of radio.” So it goes, 
first one thing, then another, nearly 600 
pages of it, with 64 full page pheto- 
praphs gathered at the back of the 


I began by wishing there was an 
index; I think I know why there isn’t 





Illustration by Lolita Granahan from ‘‘Finlandia 
The Story of Sibelius,” by Elliott Arnold (Holt) 


You have to keep on anyway, and you 
might as well keep on until you find 
what you are looking for. 


YOU’RE ON THE AIR. By William 
Heyliger. (Appleton-Century.) 


There is a new career story about 


radio, by that veteran of career stories," 


William Heyliger: You're on the Air. 
It is a Spring book, about a high school 
bey who was a radio fan and kept on 
being one when he was out in the 
world. He had a hard time getting on 
a program: first he was a bit player, 
then an actor, then a producer. But that 
is not the way the story ends: it may 
surprise you. In fact, I am quite sure 
it will. Besides, it is so full of details 
that it is like being behind the scenes. 


THE WHITTLING BOY. By Roger Bur- 
lingame. (Harcourt.) 


There is a new biogiaphy, not writ- 
ten for young people, Aut likely to 
interest older boys as well as nen: The 
Whittling Boy, by Roge: Burlingame. 
This is the name he takes for a man so 
far aheaa of his time that his invention 
cost him years of struggle and distress: 
Eli Whitney, who changed history by 
bringing the cotton gin into existence. 
The book is in the form of a novel, but 
the author assures us that every inci- 
dent in the story is “based upon either 
an original documentary source or on 
the account of a contemporary witness.” 
In short, it is a reliable work, about an 
interesting and important time, place 
and character, put into the form that 
many young people prefer. 
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FINLANDIA: THE STORY OF SIBE- 
LIUS. By Elliott Arnold. (Holt.) 


I have a new biography to add to the 
growing list written for young people, 
ut suitable for beginners of any age. 
This is a much needed life of Sibelius, 
the great Finnish composer: Finlandia: 
the Story of Sibelius, by Elliott Arnold, 
illustrated by Lolita Granahan. Hand- 
somely printed and illustrated with dig- 
nity, it tells of a youth studying law 
and dreaming of music some fifty years 
ago in the city we now call Helsinki. 
Music pushed law to one side, and this 
is a musician’s book — but it is also a 
contribution to our understanding of 
history. For the struggle of Finland for 
freedom is part of the life of Sibelius; 
you wil] hear his Finlandia with new 
ears when you have read this easily 
understood record of his life. It closes 
with “The work would go on until the 
heart should beat its last beat, until the 
air of Finland should stop filling his 
lungs, until the sounds of Finland 
should fall upon ears that were deaf- 
ened in death.” It leaves him still at 
work. There is 4 useful list of records 
of his music, including only such as 
may now be obtained in this country. 


OUR TREMBLING EARTH. By Fr. Jo- 
seph Lynch. (Dodd, Mead.) 


Do you know how to pronounce seis- 
mology? No, it doesn’t begin like seiz- 
ing something. Our Trembling Earth, 
by Fr. Joseph Lynch of Fordham Uni- 
versity, tells all about earthquakes and 
where they occur and how they are 
located, and how the instruments at 
Fordham work, and what the study of 
earthquakes means to the general pub 
lic and the petroleum industry. Also he 
invites amateur seismologists to take 
part in the observation of earthquakes, 
just as amateur astronomers have 
helped in this field. It is the most thor- 
ough book on the subject so far for the 
layman, and charmingly written. | Fr 
Lynch had a World’s Fair earthquake 
exhibit and met the general public 
there, asking him questions; the ques- 
tions you want to ask are answered 
here. 


JOHN KIERAN’S NATURE NOTES. 

(Doubleday, Doran.) 

John Kieran, famous as a sports writer 
and Information, Please expert, knows 
the language of the birds, bees, flowers, 
as well as he knows his Latin and 
Greek. Some day, we hope, he'll set 
himself the pleasant task of writing 
books in his own special prose, about 
each of these subjects. Until then we'll 
enjoy his new little book of Nature 
Notes, with its thumbnail sketches of 
assorted flora and fauna, and look upon 
it as a kind of tantalizing hors d’ouvre 
to sharpen our appetites before the feast 
itself is served. 
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The Social Letter 


(Concluded from page 24) 


the feeling into words. Words seem so 
futile and inane when death strikes and 
leaves us dumbly looking on while 
those we care for struggle under. the 
burden of grief and numbness from 
loss. Lincoln's letter to Mrs. Bixby is 
quoted in the chart because I know of 
no other letter that better exemplifies a 
correct and decent expression of sin- 
cere feeling than does this little master- 
piece of its kind. What that great man 
wrote came direct from his feelin 
heart, but the letter does not drip wi 
sentimentality. Its rugged sincerity 
makes it radiate the feeling of sympathy 
and hurt which he shared. If after an 
hour of struggle to express ourselves 
adequately in our letters of condolence 
we succeed in making our friend know 
that we share his bereavement, our time 
has not been wasted. 

The letter of friendship, or the so- 
called social letter, then, is no more 
than an expression of ourselves. When 
we have learned to write as we talk, and 
have learned to talk from hearts rich 
with the experience of living, sharing, 
giving, then will our letters eety 
of us. Surely we can strive for this goal. 

(1333 words to end of artticle) 


Literary Leads 


EDWARD J. O'BRIEN 

Edward J. O’Brien, for many years 
one of our judges in the short story divi- 
sion of the Scholastic Awards, died late 
in February at his home in Bucking- 
hamshire, England. He was fifty years 
old. A t and writer of critical and 
biographical books in his own right, 
Mr. O’Brien was perhaps best known 
for his annual anthologies of the best 
short stories of the year. In these annual 
bests, which he has been editing for 
the last twenty-five years, he preserved 
and singled out for distinction many a 
worthwhile story published ay 5 in 
small journals which few readers saw. 
In the course of these years the high 
standards set by Mr. O’Brien in making 
his selections for his yearly anthologies 
have made his books an American insti- 
tution. Scholastic is proud that in 1934 
one of the finalists in the Scholastic 
Awards appeared in his book. That was 
the story, “On the Sidewalk,” by Cal- 
vin Williams, then a student in the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Mr. O’Brien was born in Boston 
(1890), was educated at Boston Col- 
lege and Harvard University, but lived 
the greater part of his life in England. 





BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Book-of-the-Month Club 

March: H. M. Pulham, Esquire, by John 
Marquand. Little, Brown. - 

April: Kabloona, by Gontran de Poncins. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 

Dividend: (Mar.-Apr.) Translations from 
the Chinese, by Arthur Waley. Knopf. 

Catholic Book Club 

February: Come What May, by Armold 

Lunn. Little, Brown. 
Literary Guild 

March: Benjamin Blake, by Edison Mar- 
shall. Farrar & Rinehart. 

April: Mountain Meadow, by John Bu- 
chan, Houghton Mifflin. 

Current Dividend: The Happy Prince 
and -Other Tales, by Oscar Wilde. 
Garden City. 

Religious Book Club 

February: The Great Century, A.D. 1800 
—A-D. 1900, by Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. Harper. 


Round Table 
(Concluded from page 26) 


Please do not welcome any breath! 

As bubbling spirits in a glass, 

Both of its wine, and liquors more 
intangible, 

(Such as the cadence of a laugh) 

Shatter the candid crystal cu 

Of early youth. And do not share 

The voices of proud derision, 

If only for a love of glass, 

Both of the mind at table! 


“Any art debases itself by seeking an 
audience. The audience must seek the 
work of art. One of Horace’s Odes 
would still be perfect even if no one 
read it. The theory that a poem is an 
independent and absolute entity is be- 
hind much modern poetry. 

The idea of this poem is that the es- 
sence of life, which lies in children, may 
be compared to a rare wine. When we 
drink wine, it is with regret, for by 
doing so we negate its importance, we 
calmuny its purity. .. . When we shat- 
ter a winecup the precious liquid is lost. 
When we shatter youth by breaking its 
illusions, we destroy youth’s quiet won- 
der.” 





Merry-Go-Round 


Stars are riding on a carrousel, — 
Riding tigers through a wooden dell, 
Riding horses on a wheel-go-round. 


Say the stars are of a tinsel dream, 

Say that things are never what they 
seem, 

Beat such fancies to the solid ground. 


Ground is real, you say, has sub- 
stance, soil, 

And rises rightly from the tiller’s 
toil,— a 

And is the graveyard of romantic 
things. ; 





I say your ground is soulless as a 
ve, 
As solemn and as joyless as a nave, 
And not a place wherein the spirit 
sings. 
Lyonel Evans, 17 
Lowell High School © 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Coester, Teacher 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 23) 


and scene, abrupt, alone, or in the 
crowded street, 

Comes before me the unknown soldier’s 
ave, comes the inscription rude in 
irginia’s woods, 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving 

comrade. 


“O, Captain! My Captain” is a 
poem that you have probably mem- 
orized. Almost equally famous is an- 
other poem written in memory of 
President Lincoln, “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,” 
from which the follawing is taken: 


When lilacs last .in the dooryard 
bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the 
western sky in the night, sil 

I mourned, and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to 
me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping 
star in the west, 

And thought of him I love... . 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, 
amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, 
where lately the violets peeped from 
the ground, spotting the gray debris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side 
of the lanes, passing the endless 
gam, 

Passing the yellow speared wheat, every 
ain from its shroud in the dark- 
rown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white 

and pink in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest 
in the | ap tte 

Night and day journeys‘a coffin. 


The poems quoted above are all from 
Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman and are 
reprinted here by permission of Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 

Key to Book Quiz 

1-C; 2-A; 3-C; 4-A; 5-C: 6-B; 7-B; 8-C; 

9-D; 10-D. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 

1-b; 2-0; 3-h; 4-c; 5-j; 6-n; 7-g; 8-1) 
9-k; 10-p; 1l-m; 12-d; 18-e; 14-s; 15-q; 
16-t; 17-£ 18-1; 19-a; 20-i. 
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A WORN PATH 


Aunt Phoenix’s Mind May Have Played Tricks on Her, but 
Still Her Old Feet Remembered the Long Trail to Town 


By Eudora Welty 


animals! . . . Keep out from under 
these feet, little bobwhites. . Keep 
the big wild hogs out of my path. 
Don’t let none of those come running 
my direction. I got a long way.” Un- 


der her small black-freckled hand 


zen day in the early morning. Far 

out in the country there was an 
old Negro woman with her head tied 
in a red rag, coming along a path 
through the pine woods. Her name 
was Phoenix Jackson. She was very 
old, and small, and she walked slow- 
ly in the dark pine shadows, moving 
a little from side to side in her steps, 
with the balanced heaviness and 
lightness of a pendulum in a grand- 
father clock. She carried a thin small 
cane made from an umbrella, and 
with this she kept tapping the frozen 
earth in front of her This made a 
grave and persistent noise in the stil] 
air that seemed meditative, like the 
chirping of a solitary little bird. 

She wore a dark striped dress 
reaching down to her shoe tops, and 
an equally long apron of bleached 
sugar sacks, with a full pocket; all 
neat and tidy, but every time she 
took a step she might ‘howe fallen 
over her ‘Ridlanes, which dragged 
from her unlaced shoes. She looked 
straight ahead. Her eyes were blue 
with age. Her skin had a pattern all 
its own of numberless branching 
wrinkles, and as though a whole lit- 
tle tree stood in the middle of her 
forehead, but a golden color ran un- 
derneath, and the two knobs of her 
cheeks were illumined by a yellow 
burning under the dark. Under the 
red rag her hair came down on her 
neck in the frailest of ringlets, still 
black, and with an odor like copper. 

Now and then there was a quiver- 
ing in the thicket. Old Phoenix said, 
“Out of my way, all you foxes, owls, 
beetles, jack rabbits, coons, and wild 


|: WAS December — a bright fro- 


her cane, limber as a buggy whip, 
would switch at the brush as if to 
rouse up any hiding things. 

On she went. The woods were 
deep and still. The sun made the 
pine needles almost too bright to 
look at, up where the wind rocked. 
The cones dropped as light as 
feathers. Down in the hollow was the 
mourning dove — it was not too late 
for him. 


The path ran up a hill. “Seem like | 


there is chains about my feet, time 
I get this far,” she said, in the voice 
of argument old people keep to use 
with themselves. “Something always 
take a hold of me on this hill — 
pleads I should stay.” 

After she got to the top, she turned 
and gave a full, severe look behind 
her where she had come. “Up 
through pines,” she said at length. 
“Now down through oaks.” 

Her eyes opened their widest and 
she started down gently. But before 
she got to the bottom of the hill a 
bush caught her dress. 

Her fingers were busy and intent, 
but hef skirts were full and long, so 
that befure she could pull them free 
in one place they were caught m 
another. It was not possible to allow 
the dress to tear. “I in the thorny 
bush,” she said. “Thorns, you doing 
your appointed work. Never want to 
let folks pass—no sir: Old eyes 
thought you was a pretty little green 
bush.” 

Finally, trembling all over, she 
stood free, and after a moment 
dared to stoop for her cane. 

“Sun so high!” she cried, leanin 
back and looking, while the thick 
tears went over her eyes. “The time 
getting all gone here.” 

At the foot of this hill was a place 
where a log was laid across the 
creek. 


“Who you watching?” 


“Now comes the trial, said 


, Phoenix. Putting her right foot out, 


she mounted the log and shut her 
eyes. Lifting her skirt, leveling her 
cane fiercely before her like a fes: 
tival figure ii. some parade, ‘:e be- 
gan to march across. Then she 
opened her eyes, and she was safe 
on the other side. 

“I wasn't as old as | thought,” she 
said. 

But she sat down to rest. She 
spread her skirts on the bank 
around her and folded her hands 
over her knees. Up above her was 
a tree in a pearly cloud of mistletoe. 
She did not dare to close her eyes, 
and when a little boy brought her 
a plate with a slice of marble cake 
on it she spoke to him. “That would 
be acceptable,” she said. But when 
she went to take it there was just 
her own hand in the air. 

So she left that tree, and had to go 
through a barbed-wire fence. There 
she had to creep and crawl, spread- 
ing her knees and stretching her 
fingers like a baby trying to climb 
the steps. But she talked loudly to 
herself; she could not let her dress be 
torn now, so late in the day, and she 
could not pay for having her arm or 
her " sawed off if she got caught 
fast where she was. 


Note: In the Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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At last she was safe through the 
fence and risen up out in the clearing. 
Big dead trees, like black men with one 
arm, were standing in the purple stalks 
of the withered cotton field. There sat 
a buzzard. 

“Who you watching?” 

In the furrow she made her way 
along. 

“Glad this not the season for bulls,” 
she said, looking sideways, “and the 
good Lord made his snakes to curl u 
and sleep in the winter. A iiese 
don’t see no two-headed snake coming 
around that tree, where it come once. 
It took a while to get by him, back in 
the summer.” 

She passed through the old cotton, 
and went into a field of dead corn. It 
whispered and shook, and was taller 
than her head. “Through the maze 
now,” she said, for there was no path. 

Then there was something tall, black, 
and skinny there, moving before her. 

At first she took it for a man. It could 
have been a man dancing in the field. 
But she stood still and listened, and it 
did not make a sound. It was as silent 
as a ghost. 

“Ghost,” she said sharply, “who be 
you the ghost of? For I have heard of 
nary death close by.” 

But there was no answer, only the 
ragged dancing in the wind. 

She shut her eyes, reached out her 
hand, and touched a sleeve. She found 
a coat and inside that an emptiness, 
cold as ice. 

“You scarecrow,” she said. Her face 
lighted. “I ought to be shut up for 
good,” she said with laughter. “My 
senses is gone. I too old. I the oldest 
people I ever know. Dance, old scare- 
crow,” she said, “while I dancing with 

ou. 

She kicked her foot over the furrow, 
and with mouth drawn down shook her 
_ head once or twice in a little struttin 
way. Some husks blew down an 
whirled in streamers about her skirts. 


Then she went on, parting her wa 
from side to side with the cane, throug 
the whispering field. At last she came to 
the end, to a wagon track, where the 
silver grass blew between the red ruts. 
The quail were walking around like 
pullets, seeming all dainty and unseen. 

“Walk pretty,” she said. “This the 
easy place. This the easy going.” She 
followed the track, swaying through the 
quiet bare fields, through the little 
strings of trees silver in their dead 
leaves, past cabins silver from weather, 
with the dors and windows boarded 
shut, all like old women under a spell 
sitting there. “I walking in their sleep,” 
she said, nodding her head vigorously. 

In a ravine she went where a sprin 
was, silently flowing through hollow 
log. Old Phoenix bent and drank. 
“Sweet gum makes the water sweet,” 














“My grandson. It was my memory had 
left me. There I sat and forgot why I 
made my long trip.” 


she said, and drank more. “Nobody 
know who made this well, for it was 
here when I was born.” 

The track crossed a swampy part 
where the moss hung as white as lace 
from every limb. “Sleep on, —— 
and blow your bubbles.” Then the cy- 
press trees went into the road. _— 
deep it went down between the high, 
green-colored banks. Overhead the live 
oaks met, and it was as dark as a cave. 

A big black dog with a lolling tongue 
came up out of the weeds by the ditch. 
She was meditating, and not ready, and 
when he came at her she only hit him 
a little with her cane. Over she went 
in the ditch, like a little puff of milk- 
weed. 

Down there, her senses drifted away. 
A dream visited her, and she reached 
down and gave her a pull. So she lay 
there and presently ‘went to talking. 
“Old woman,” she said to herself, “that 





EUDORA WELTY. 


UpoRA WELTY was born in Jack- 
son, Mississippi thirty years ago. 
Autobiographically she writes: “The 
schools I went to are Mississippi State 
College for Women, the University of 
Wisconsin, where I graduated, and 
Columbia School of Business, from 
which I came forth into New York side 
by side with the depression, and edged 
on back home. Manuscript printed my 
first story in 1936, and the Southern Re- 
view has printed a number of them 
sinee.”” What Miss Welty has failed to 
mention in this modest report is that 
several of her stories have been picked 
up by editors Harry Hansen and Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien for their separate an- 
nual series of the Best Short Stories of 
the various years, that she has a story in 
the just-published edition of New Diree- 
tions, and that experts who know a good 
short story when they see one are en- 
thusiastic about her work. She writes 
us that she would be pleased if Scholas- 
tic readers find pleasure in her story. 








black dog came up out of the weeds to 
stall you off, and now there he sitting 
on his fine tail, smiling at you.” 

A white man finally came along and 
found her—a hunter, a young man, with 
his a. on a chain. 

ell, Granny!” he lau - “What 
there?” sie 


* are you doing 


“Lying on my back like a June bu 
waiting to be turned over, mister,” sh 
said, reaching up her hand. 

He lifted her up, gave her a swing in 
the air, and set pit down. “Anything 
broken, Granny?” 

“No, sir, them old dead weeds is 
springy enough,” said Phoenix, when 

had got her breath. “I thank you 
for your trouble.” 

“Where do you live, Granny?” he 
asked, while the two dogs were growl- 
ing at each other. 

“Away back yonder, sir, behind thg 
ridge. You can’t even see it from here. 

On your, way home?” 

“No, sir, I going to town.” 

“Why, that's too far! That’s as far as 
I walk when I come out myself, and 
I get something for my trouble.” He 
patted the stuffed bag he carried, and 
there hung down a little closed claw. 
It was one of the bobwhites, with its 
beak hooked bitterly to show it was 
dead. “Now you go on home, Granny!” 

“I bound to go to town, mister,” said 
Phoenix. “The time come around.” 

He gave another laugh, filling the 
whole landscape. “I know you old col- 
ored people! Wouldn’t miss going to 
town to see Santa Claus!” 

But something held Old Phoenix very 
still. The deep lines in her face went 
into a fierce and different radiation. 
Without warning, she had seen with her 
own eyes a flashing nickel fall out of the 
man’s pocket on to the ground. 

“How old are you, Granny?” he was 


saying. 
There is no telling, mister,” she said, 
“no telling.” 

Then she gave a little cry and 
clapped her hands, and said, “Git on 
away from here, dog! Look! Look at 
that dog!” She laughed as if in admira- 


‘tion. “He ain’t scared of nobody. He a 


big black dog.” She whispered, “Sic 
him!” 
“Watch me get rid of that cur,” said 
the man. “Sic him, Pete! Sic him!” 
Phoenix heard the dogs fighting, and 
heard the man running and throwing 
sticks. She even heard a hot. But 


she was slowly ope forward by that. 


time, further and r forward, the 
lids stretched down over her eyes, as 
if she were doing this in her sleep. Her 
chin was lowered almost to her knees. 
The yellow palm of her hand came out 
from the fold of her apron. Her fingers 
slid down and along ground under 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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| holastic’s Weekl 
YO U A i D YO U R Li = E Sell Mdneeaniile ttttian 
Vocational Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Robert H. Mathewson, Ph.D. 
Scholastic Vocational Editor 


Meteorology 


Q. Please send me any information 
you might have as regards the vocation 
of meteorology. I would like to know 
the opportunities, salary, preparation, 
etc. 


A. Eighty or ninety per cent of the 
meteorologists in the nation are em- 
ployed by the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
In order to obtain appointment in the 
Weather Bureau, applicants must pass 
a civil service examination to win a 
place on a register or waiting list. 


Appointments are made from this 
list. Examinations for the position of 
Junior Observer ($1,440) are held rela- 
tively frequently. Most of the men at 
the top of the lists in recent years are 
college graduates. Many colleges and 
universities offer some work in ele- 
mentary meteorology and climatology 
usually in connection with geography 
or geology. 

The most thorough and comprehen- 
sive programs of advanced training are 
offered by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge. Mass.; the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, California; and New York Uni- 
versity, New York. Enlisted men in the 
Army and Navy who are properly qual- 
ified may be selected for training in 
the practical phases of meteorology 
through a program of in-service train- 
ing. 

Among the organizations engaged in 
some phase of meteorology are: 
U. S. Weather Bureau, U. S. Navy, 
U. S. Army, U. S. Coast Guard, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, Department of 
Agriculture, commercial airlines, pri- 
vate forecasting services. 


For detailed information procure 
leaflet: Meteorology as a Career, 
Weather Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, from which the: informa- 
tion given here has been extracted. 


Business Courses 


Q. I am planning to take a business 
course to fit —— for a civil service 
position. I would like to go to a small 


_ for two years and to a univer- 


‘sity 


me of some schools which could offer 
me something in this line? 


A. For a list of colleges and univer- 
sities in your area and > a in the 
U. S., consult the “Educational Direc- 
tory,” Part III, Bulletin No. 1, 1940, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. (10c). A list of colleges offering 
business courses is also given in the 
volume: “American Universities and 
Colleges” which can be found in your 
library. 

A commercial high school, reputable 
“business college” or “junior cine of 
commerce” in your vicinity may serve 
to prepare you effectively for civil serv- 
ice positions involving typing and ste- 
nography although, of course, it is an 
advantage to have a college education 
for certain types of positions especially 
in professional offices. 

Before embarking on a college career 
to study for the civil service, consult 
Opportunities in Government Employ- 
ment by L. J. O’Rourke. This should be 
available in your library. 


High and Trade School 


Q. Iam a boy of 16 in my fifth term 
in high school. I am interested in learn- 
ing some trade instead of completing an 
academic course in high school. Al- 
though I am mechanically inclined, I 
am not sure of what trade I should like 
to learn. 


A An increasing number of boys, at 
least up until the defense program 
started, were staying in high school and 
graduating before going on to trade 
school. I am greatly in favor of trade 
school education but I am not sure 
that it would be a good thing for you 
to forego high school graduation. It 
might be better to finish. 

This is something you might talk 
over with your school adviser. For in- 
formation concerning trade schools con- 
sult your State Department of Educa- 
tion and also Technical and Trade 
Schools, U. S. Office of Education, 
Pamphlet No. 44, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


“Air Hostess” 
Q. I would like to get information 


or two years. Could you inform® on air hostesses. 


Courtesy The News, New York’s Picture Newspaper 
Photo at top shows the weather tower 
on the roof of the 36-story, ten-million 
dollar News Building in New York City. 
Instruments within this tower record 
temperature, humidity, barometric pres- 
sure, wind direction, and velocity. The 
observations are recorded electrically in 
the lobby of the building. Photo imme- 
diately above shows a part of the im- 
mense weather map that occupies six 
panels opposite the main entrance to 
the building. A meteorologist indicates 
wind, rain, and snow with different col- 
ored chalks. Tower of Chrysler building 
can be seen in top background. 


A. An air hostess must be between 
21 and 28 years of age, a graduate 
nurse, not over five feet, five inches tall, 
not more than 120 pounds in weight, 
good looking and very tactful by na- 
ture. Of thousands of girls who want 
to be air hostesses, few qualify for the 
number of jobs actually open. (See 
“Your English and Your Job,” Scho- 
lastic, Sept. 30, 1940, P. 17.) 
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Pictures, Inc. 


“THE BILL OF WRONGS” 


One Day of Dictatorship Gives Sag Harbor High . 
School Students a Deeper Devotion to Democracy 


Harbor, Long Island, found a 
unique and effective way to bring 

to a climax its observance of “Bill of 
Rights Week” (Scholastic, Feb. 17, P. 
49). The entire student body of 350 
boys and’ girls tasted the Saf of 
totalitarianism for one school day, of- 
ficially designated as Dictatorship Day. 
The school was transformed into the 


Prue: HIGH SCHOOL, Sag 


mythical land of Me-Tamia. Faculty 
members and uniformed seniors acted 
as “storm-troopers” and “secret police.” 
With a stiff military salute they 
greeted incoming pupils. Senior “troop- 
ers” prowled the halls spying on their 
hia mates. Offenders were given no 
“speedy and public trial” and no chance 
to say a word in their own defense. 
They were forced to wear red badges 


Acme Photo 
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YOUR ACHIEVEMENTS 


Left: Foreed labor. High school girls 
are made to scrub the pavement while 
“storm troopers” (seniors) look on. 


with a ied “C” for concentration 
camp. Giggling, grinning, and girls 
with i par, Hh hairdos ieies all 
consideted crimes. 

Dictator E. Raymond Schneible 
(who ordinarily is just the principal) 
sternly notifie “people” of Me- 
Tamia that the Bill of Rights had been 
scrapped and his wish was now law. 
Written on the blackboard in each 
classroom was “Me-Tamia’s Dogma.” 
The first paragraph read: “All persons 
under 21 are of unsound mind and not 
pe th 3 of making decision for them- 
selves. 

Of course, it was all in fun and at 
times students got to laughing so hard 
that discipline disappeared in spite of 
all the “dictator’s” efforts to make his 
regime harsh and unpleasant. Never- 
theless, the students were glad to hear 
the assembly hall announcement at the 
end of the day’s experiment; “We're 
now back in the “United States of Amer- 
ica, the finest land in the world.” 

“We had no particular country in 


® 
as Se 


The News, New York’s Picture Newspaper 
Above: No lipstick allowed in Me- 
Tamia. Jean Lochow about to be ar- 
rested by her storm trooper brother. 


mind,” said Principal Schneible. “The 
things that happened in Sag Harbor 
... could happen in any country of the 
world — even our own United States — 
if under dictator rule. We have at- 
tempted to impress our students with 
the privileges which they enjoy under 
the Bill of Rights and with idea 
that they must be ever vigilant to pro- 
tect and to defend the fundamentals of 
American Democracy.” 


Left: These “citizens” of Me-Tamia 
have been tossed into a concentration 
camp for having been foolish enough to 
believe in freedom of speech and free- 


*dom of worship. But only for one day. 
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Industry calls for more men—and the training 
of youths to meet this need must build good 
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And BREAD is one of the best 
sources of Food-Energy 


RWARD GOES AMERICA 
wietitied tsar in a wane to greater national 
every well-balanced ? N me strength! And the task is not only 
es helps sup- y q | am Veeck f one of more machines, more ships 
permeates on oo ey j J nq and planes. It’s a march towards 
endurance. greater physical fitness of every 

man, every woman, every child. 
Important in the nation today is a 

well-balanced diet. Bread contributes 

food-energy needed for physical fitness. 
One of our best and cheapest sources of 


food-energy is bread. Almost as soon as 
it is eaten, bread begins to release its 





The future homemaker who learns 
fo make bread an important part 
of each meal wili have littie trou- 
ble in planning delicious, eco- 
nomical meals. 


food-energy . . . and it continues to do 
this over a period of several hours. And 
a steady release of food-energy is needed 
for hard, fast games... and for endur- 
ance to carry on to the finish. Also, 


good bread made with milk supplies 
valuable muscle-building food. 


é So eat plenty of bread or toast with 
To be a winner you need plenty of food- . every meal. Eat it between meals, too, 
energy. Put bread on your training table. / . if you're hungry. 


For further information about Bread, 
write to the Department of Nutrition, 
American Institute of Baking, 
10Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, contains, in almost 
ideal ions, both muscle- 
building! ‘ood and energy food . .. 
contributes valuable minerals, 
including calcium and phos- 
phorus...and is nearly 1 


digestible. in hie at 
os. ag UODEright, » by 





The week of April 21-26 is NATIONAL RETAIL BAKERS’ WEEK—a time to remember 
that bakers are ever alert to make bread more valuable to national health. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


23. Coming Attraction 


“CNAY, are you actually painting 
“ something? Or are you taking 
a bath in that stuff?” Mac 
Worth heckled Jinks as she was mix- 
ing paints backstage in the audi- 
torium. 

“Hilo, you!” She smiled up at him 
and then glanced down at her well- 
splotched smock. “I do look a little 
futuristic, don’t I?” 

Mac pretended to be eyeing a 
painting. “Well, composition’s good, 
nice sense of proportion, and—you 
get what I mean!” They both 
laughed. “But how about getting 
painter's colic or something and 
knocking off for the day? As stage 
manager, I shouldn’t discourage any 
work on this production, but you 
can’t devote your whole life to Art! 
Or can you? Anyhow, you look like 
you need a soda and you haven't 
heard the new crop of records on 
at Pop's Place: Artie Shaw's Beau 
Night at Hotchkiss Corners, Woody 
Herman’s Return to Sorrento—” 

“Sold!” Jinks rose from the floor. 
“I really didn’t need to be lured 
away, though. I was ready to quit 
after mixing this batch of paint for 
Ginny Trotter. She’s going to finish 
painting the backdrop this afternoon. 
Lookit, aren't they bee-yuti-ful?” 

“Yeah—but what are they?” 

“Hollyhocks—and hedge, what you 
see through the center door of the 
set! Say, are you stage manager of 
this play or —” 

“Guilty!” Mac admitted with a 
He “Which reminds me I prom- 
ised to leave a list of the stage com- 
mittees at the Hi-Brow office. We'll 
go by there on our way to Pop’s 
Place. Marge wants the names for 
a publicity story.” 

“Oh—oh, okay. Ill get a coupla 
layers of paint off my hands and be 
back in a jiffy!” 

Jinks wondered why the mere 
mention of Marge’s name had given 
her a case of the stammers. After 
all, there wasn’t anything wrong with 
her having a soda with Mac. Or with 
his walking home with her yester- 
day. Or with their noon meeting in 


By Gay Head 








“How about getting painters’ colic or 
something and knocking off today?” 


the recreation room that day. It was 
only natural that they should—should 
bump into each other sometimes, 
when they were both working on the 
scenery for the play. And, anyhow, 
Mac wasn’t engaged to Marge, even 
if they had been going steady. Still, 
Marge was Jinks’ very best friend. 
Oh, gosh, why did somie boys have 
to be so-darned attractive? 


JINKS hated to admit it, even to 
herself, but she rather hoped that 
Marge wouldn't be at the Hi-Brow 
office that afternoon. No _ luck, 
though; Marge was huddled over 
her typewriter. 
“Shhh! Genius at Work!” Mac said 
in a loud whisper as they went in. 
“Hi—” Marge looked up. “Oh, 
hello, Jinks. What — how — aze you?” 
“Oh, fine!” Jinks strolled around 
the office, just as if she and Mac had 


ieee dae te yt ste Sa etme, 


Enron sibs iy 








happened to meet at the door. At 


least, she hoped — just as if. 

“Here's rig you wanted.” Mac 
leaned against Marge’s desk. “Why 
so glum? I though you had your 
publicity for the play all set. Didn't 
you rattle off a long list of stories at 
staff meeting this morning?” 

“Oh, and I've added another now,” 
Marge Ay we: up a little. “At the 
rehearsal last night Mr. Higgins 
brought along a pocketful of suck- 
ers to use as props where the script 
calls for ice cream cones. The cast 
got so busy eating that they muffed 
all their lines!” 

“Sure, that'll make a swell story,” 
Mac agreed. “So what's weighing 

ou down now?” 

“Oh, I'm trying to dream up an 
Assembly program to advertise the 
play. Some of the cast are going to 
do a scene, but we need a good in- 
troduction — something stupendous, 
colossal, epoch-making — well, su- 
per-duper, anyhow.” 

“Well, how about some of the 
stage crew setting up scenery as an 
opener? Jinks, for instance, in that 
blue smock that matches her eyes —” 
Mac stopped suddenly, as if realiz- 
ing what he'd said and wishing he 
hadn't. Jinks blushed furiously, and 
Marge looked from one to the other 
a little strangely. 

There was a dead silence for what 
seemed to Jinks an interminable mo- 
ment. Then the door was opened 
from the outside and Betty Gilpin 
and Ziggy Edgerton breezed in. 

“Hi-yall?” Ziggy said in his best 
Kay Kyser manner. “Mac, we 
brought you a bit of a story rrom me 
Artists Bureau, if you coat it for the 
club news columns. Here, it’s all 


‘ written out.” 


“Thanks.” Mac took the write-up 
and looked at it. “Boy, you musicians 
lead a soft life! Always being invited 
to play somewhere and being fed 
caviar and —” 

“No, just turkey and lemon pie at 
the py Club luncheon today,” 
Betty said. “Oh, look, Marge, my 
radio at. home is broken. Could | 
come over and listen to the Metro- 
politan Opera broadcast tomor- 
row — 

“Oh —” Marge snapped her fing- 
ers —“Oh, excuse me, Betty. Sure, 
you can use mine, but your saying 
that gave me an idea for an Assem- 
bly am to advertise the play. 
You how the Met broadcasts 
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always start: Good afternoon, this is 
Milton J. Cross, etc. Well, we could 
do a sort of mock broadcast. I mean, 
put the mike out in front of the cur- 
tains, have Pete do the Milton J.— 
Let’s see how it would go!” Marge 
started pecking at the typewriter, read- 
ing her copy aloud, as she wrote it: 
“Good afternoon. This is Peter J. Wim- 
bish greeting you from the stage of the 
celebrated Central High auditorium. It 
is again playtime and the — the — who 
are our sponsors?” 

“Rootie-Tootie Bubble Gum Co.,” 
Ziggy suggested. 

“Okay,” Marge laughed, “— the R. T. 
B. G. Co. is privileged to bring you a 
scene from Central's Spring Play offer- 
ing. You are probably familiar with the 
old family legend of June Mad: how 
Penny Wood and Chuck Harris, the boy 
next door—” Marge sat back and 
sighed. “That'll be o-kay. Thanks for 
coming along. You two were life- 
savers!” 

“Always glad to have you use my pul- 
motor,” Ziggy cracked. “Well, Bets, 
come on, it's your time to crank up 
Anaesthesia! Anybody want to wheeze 
home in my jalopy?” 

“No, thanks,” Jinks began, “we —” 

“— were just going over to Pop's 
Place,” Mac finished. 

“No, thanks,” was all Marge said, but 
when Betty and Ziggy had gone she 
turned back to her typewriter quickly. 

“Come on, Marge, and have a soda.” 
Mac suggested. “You can finish that 


later.” 


“No, thanks just the same. I really 
should —” 


Jinks hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment. “Of course, you're going,” she 
said to Marge. “That’s what we came 
for—to get youl!” 

Mac plopped Marge’s hat on her head 
and held her coat ready for her. “Come 
on! You're drafted!” 

They hustled her out the door before 
she could think up any more excuses. 
Outside, Jinks linked her arm in Marge’s 
and carefully maneuvered Marge next 
to Mac, as they walked along the street. 

Jinks had made up her mind about 
one thing: if Marge and Mac were 
heading or stormy weather, sure thing 
she wasn’t going to be the cause of it. 

e 


Prisoner Missing 

Artie Shaw, the band leader, was invited 
by his friend, Warden Johnson, to visit the 
Federal Penitentiary at Alcatraz. He was 
escorted inside and walked through -the cell 
corridors, 

“I don’t believe it,” he whispered to the 
Warden. 

“Why?” 
. If this is Alcatraz,” Shaw quipped, 
where’s John Garfield?” 


Lyons in N. Y. Post 











3 high morale of our nation is the 
result of many factors, such as national 
unity, faith in democracy and the fit- 
ness of our citizens. 

For these important factors we can 
thank, at least partly, the efficient pro- 
grams of our school systems. Supervised 
athletics, modern methods of mental 
development and organized facilities for 
assuring fresh air and pure, nutritious 
foods, have contributed greatly to our 
national morale. 

Our schools have helped to spread 
new found knowledge of vitamins and 
other vital food values essential to phy- 
sical and mental fitness. The functions 


and the food sources of each nutrient 
are more widely known today than ever 
before. 

Excellent sources, such as milk and 
our typically American cereals, made 
from the great harvests of native grains, 
are available to all. Important among 
these wholesome foods is National Bis- 
cuit Shredded Wheat, made of 100 per- 
cent whole wheat, including the Wheat 
Germ. These crisp toasted biscuits bring 
to our breakfast tables the fresh, nut- 
like flavor and nutritious goodness of 
whole wheat. (See chart below.) 

Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
breakfasts have been enioyed, contrib- 
uting, at least in part, to the clear heads 
and sound bodies of America’s millions. 





VITAMIN B, . 
CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS. More than | /2 daily average requirement 
(RON. ... 
There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 


FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following minimum nutrient 
content naturally present in 2 National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 
More than 1/3 daily average requirement 
+ More than 1/3 daily average requirement 


More than 1/5 daily average requirement 








Baked by “NABISCO” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














SNAP-INTO-IT: Muriel’s felt hat is a wizard! 
on photo at far right she wears it as a bonnet 
with brim turned down. Sketched above, it 
zan be worn in pompadour style, brim up, 
or, with brim unsnapped, as a beanie, all 
jor about $2. Comes in popular shades. 


uy 





GOING MY WAY? It’s an idea — 
with Ken and his “Weather Wizard,” 
a finger-tip reversible of ali wool 
Camel cloth with cotton gabardine 
lining, Aquarid-treated (about $15). 
His “Student Moon” hat has stitched 
brim, pugaree, and feather. Comes in 
khaki shades and costs about $3.50. 


SHIP-SHAPE: Evelyn joins the Navy 
fashions in a sailor’s pea jacket with 
gold buttons, braid on cuffs, and 
naufital emblem on one sleeve 
(about $8), and a gob hat to match, 
trimmed with gold braid (about $3). 


S TUDENTS modeling clothes shown 
on these pages are Evelyn Jor- 
genson, Muriel Garrison, Gloria 
Foster, Elsie Schlichter and Kenneth 
Toombs, all of W. C. Mepham H. S., 
Bellmore, N. Y. 


NOISY BUT NICE: _Muriel’s pastel 
plaid suit has long jacket, patch 
pockets and shirt collar. Comes in 
blue-yellow-brown or pink-blue-gray 
tones (about $9). Hat sketched left. 


Clothes like these may be found in 
leading department stores everywhere. 
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FASHION FLASHES 


(This column is being written by student 
members of the new Dress Parade Board 
who will keep you posted on WHAT'S 
NEWS — along the clothesline, of course — 
at high schools all over the country.—G.H.) 

Spring for girls at Franklin High, Port- 
land, Ore., means donning pastel, soda- 
fountain colors: strawberry, lime, and lemon 
. . . jerkins are still tops . . . and even the 
lads are taking to sleeveless jackets, cable- 
stitched sweater vests being their No. 1 
choice of the moment. (Betty Lu Nixon). 
.. . At Oakland (Calif.) Tech the girls wear 
middies 4 days out of the week but other- 
wise they go for pastel plaid skirts and 
long leis of painted wooden seeds to orna- 
ment sweaters . . . and O. boys dote on 
two-tone sweaters, beige sports jackets, and 
squash hats. (Loma Brant). . . . The fellows 
ot Beverly Hills (Calif.) High wear gabar- 
dine slacks with loud plaid shirts and heavy 
studded Western belts . . . and blue denim 
prison jackets are a fad , . . The femmes 
like to carry school bags in the shapes of 
dogs, cats, and Polar bears. (Natalie 
Mayer). . . . Central boys in Tulsa, Okla., 
wear cowboy boots all the time, comfort- 
able or not . . . and at Will Rogers blue 
denim skirts, fringed around the bottom, 
are worn by the girls (Mary Elizabeth 
Campbell). . . . Indian bracelets from wrist 
to elbow are the favorite accessory among 
girls at East High, Denver . . . they also 
go for pork-pie hats to match reversible 
coats. (Jean Stratton). . . . Moccasins auto- 
graphed by friends are all the rage at 
Topeka (Kan.) High and the newest in suits 
is a fringed bolero jacket and skirt. (Ruth 
Tippin). . . . Golf shoes are replacing sad- 
dle oxfords at John Hay High, Cleveland 

. . and the boys sport plaid bow ties with 
matching handkerchiefs. (Eileen Kelley). 
. . « No bell-bottom bags for Central boys 
at South Bend, Ind., but neat tweeds 
tapered to 14 inches . . . the gals- here 
sometimes wear side-saddle skirts, fastened 
with large safety pins. (Helen McMann)... . 
Plaid socks to match skirts and jackets are 
popular at Central in Evansville, Ind... . 
and “Lil Abner” shoes of rough leather 
with colored laces are worn by many of the 
boys. (Kathryn Kopse). . . . At Central in 
Omaha, Neb., identification bracelets are 
running Indian jewelry a close second in 
popularity . . . and middy blouses are a 
toming favorite. (Elizabeth Bruington). . . . 
Watch chains fastened to skirts, high rubber 
boots and sailor outfits are tops at South 
Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Virginia Forry). . . . 
Sweaters with wooden buttons spelling 
M-O-N-R-O-E in the school colors are seen 
around the halls at James Monroe in- New 
York City. (Ruth Kleiman). ... 


OKAY, COLONEL! Gloria sports a 
covert cloth coat, made like an Army 
officer's with belted back and silver 
insignia buttons. In natural or Soldier - 
blue (about $17). Her felt derby is 
grosgrain-bound, with brush feather. 
Comes in golden brown or navy 
(about $3) or pastels (about $4). 


RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE: Elsie goes 
nautical, too, in a white flannel jerkin 


. bound in blue braid and with red- 


and-blue emblem on the pocket, a 
white silk acetate shirt, and a 24- 
gore navy crepe skirt. Each piece 
costs about $2. Her sailor tam has stars 
and stripes on front band (about $3). 
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A Worn Path 


(Concluded from page 80) 


the piece of money with the grace and 
care they would have in lifting an 88 
from under a setting hen. Then she 
slowly straightened up; she stood erect, 
and the nickel was in her apron pocket: 
A bird flew by. Her lips moved. “God 
watching me the whole time. I come to 
stealing.” 

The man came back, and his own 
dog panted about them. “Well, I scared 
him off that time,” he said, and then 
he laughed and lifted his gun and 
pointed it at Phoenix. 

She stood straight and faced him. 

“Doesn’t the gun scare you?” he said, 
still pointing it. 

“No, sir, I seen plenty go off closer 
by, in-my day, and for less than what I 
done,” she said, holding utterly still. 

He smiled, and shouldered the gun. 
“Well, Granny,” he said, “you must be 
a hundred years old, and scared of 
nothing. I'd give you a dime if I had 
any money with me. But you take my 


advice and stay home, and nothing will , 


happen to you.” 

“I bound to go on my way, mister,” 
said Phoenix. She inclined her head in 
the red rag. Then they went in different 
directions, but she could hear the gun 
shooting again and again over the Fill 

She walked on. The shadows hung 
from the oak trees to the road like cur- 
tains. Then she smelled wood smoke, 
and smelled the river, and she saw a 
steeple and the cabins on their steep 
steps. Dozens of little black children 
whirled around her. There ahead was 
Natchez shining. Bells were ringing. She 
walked on. 

In the paved city it was Christmas 
time. There were red and green elec- 
tric lights strung and crisscrossed every- 
where, and all turned on in the day- 
time. Old Phoenix would have been 
lost if she had not distrusted her eye- 
sight and depended on her feet to know 
where to take her. 

She paused quietly on the sidewalk, 
where people was passing by. A lady 
came along in the crowd, carrying an 
armful of red, green, and silver-wrapped 
presents; she gave off perfume like the 
red roses in hot summer, and Phoenix 
stopped her. 

“Please, missy, will you lace up my 
shoe?” She held up her foot. 

“What do you want, Grandma?” 

“See my shoe,” said Phoenix. “Do all 

right for out in the country, but 
wouldn’t look right to go in a big build- 
ing. 
“Stand still then, Grandma,” said the 
lady. She put her packages down care- 
fully on the sidewalk beside her and 
laced and tied both shoes tightly. 

“Can't lace ‘em with a cane,” said 


Phoenix. “Thank you, missy. I doesn’t 
mind asking a nice lady to tie up my 
shoe when I gets out on the street.” 

Moving slowly and from side to side, 
she went into the stone building and 
into a tower of steps, where she walked 
up and around and around until her 
feet knew to stop. 

She entered a door, and there she 
saw nailed up on the wall the docu- 
ment that had been stamped with the 
gold seal and framed in the gold frame, 
which matched the dream that was 
hung up in her head. 

“Here I be,” she said. There was a 
fixed and ceremonial stiffness over her 
body. 

“A charity case, I suppose,” said an 
attendant who sat at the desk before 
her. 

But Phoenix only looked above her 
head. There was sweat on her face; the 
wrinkles shone like a bright net. 

“Speak up, Grandma,” the woman 
said. “What's your name? We must 
have your history, you know. Have you 
been here before? What seems to be the 
trouble with you?” 

Old Phoenix only gave a twitch to 
her face as if a fly were bothering her. 

“Are you deaf?” cried the attendant. 

But then the nurse came in. 

“Oh, that’s just old Aunt Phoenix,” 
she said. “She doesn’t come for herself; 
she has a little grandson. She makes 
these trips just as regular as clock-work 
—she lives away back off the Old 
Natchez Trace.” She bent down. “Well, 
Aunt Phoenix, why don’t you just take 
a seat? We won't keep you standing, 
after your long trip.” She pointed. 

The old woman sat down, bolt up- 
right in the chair. 

“Now, how is the boy?” asked the 
nurse. 

Old Phoenix did not speak. 

“I said, how is the boy?” 


But Phoenix only waited and stared 


straight ahead, her face very solemn 
and withdrawn into rigidity. 

“Is his throat any better?” asked the 
nurse. “Aunt Phoenix, don’t you hear 
me? Is your grandson’s throat any better 
since the last time you came for the 
medicine?” 

With her hands on her knees, the old 
woman waited, silent, erect, and mo- 
tionless, just as if she were in armor. 

“You mustn’t.take up our time this 
way, Aunt Phoenix,” the nurse said. 
“Tell us quickly about your grandson, 
and get it over. He isn’t dead, is he?” 
At last there came a flicker and then a 
flame of comprehension across her face, 
and she spoke. 


“My grandson. It was my memory 


had left me. There I sat and forgot why 


I made my long trip.” 

“Forgot?” The nurse frowned. “After 
you came so far?” 

Then Phoenix was like an old woman 
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begging a dignified forgiveness for wak. 
ares " rightoned in the night. “I never 
did go to school — I was too old at the 
Surrender,” she said in a soft voice. “I’m 
an old woman without an education, [t 
was my memory fail me. My little 
grandson, he is just the same, and | for. 
ot it in the coming.” 

“Throat never heals, does it?” said the 
nurse, speaking in a loud, sure voice to 
Old Phoenix. By now she had a card 
with something written on it, a little 
list. “Yes. Swallowed lye. When was it 
— January — two — three years ago —” 

Phoenix spoke unasked now. “No, 
missy, he not dead, he just the same. 
Every little while his throat begin to 
close up again, and he not able to swal- 
low. He not get his breath. He not able 
to help himself. So the time come 
around, and I go on another trip for the 
soothing-medicine.” 

“All right. The doctor said as long as 
you came to get it, you could have it,” 
said the nurse. “But it’s an obstinate 
case.” 

’ “My little grandson, he sit up there in 
the house all wrapped up, waiting by 
himself,” Phoenix went on. “We is the 
only two left in the world. He suffer and 
it don’t seem to put him back at all. He 
got a sweet look. He going to last. He 


- wear a little patch-quilt and peep out, 


holding his mouth open like a little bird. 
I remembers so plain now. I not going 
to forget him again, no, the whole en- 
during time. I could tell him from all 
the others in creation.” 

“All right.” The nurse was trying to 
hush her now. She brought her a bottle 
of medicine. “Charity,” she said, mak- 
ing a check mark in a book. 

Old Phoenix held the bottle close to 
her eyes, and then carefully put it into 
her pocket. 

“I thank you,” she said. 

“It’s Christmas time, Grandma,” said 
the attendant. “Could I give you a few 
pennies out of my purse?” 

“Five -pennies is a_ nickel,” said 
Phoenix stiffly. 

“Here’s a nickel,” said the attendant. 

Phoenix rose carefully and held out 
her hand. She received the nickel and 
then fished the other nickel out of her 
pocket and laid it beside the new one. 

Then she gave a tap with her cane on 
the floor. “This is what come to me to 
do,” she said. “I going to the store and 
buy my child a little windmill they sells, 
made out of paper. He going to find it 
hard to believe there ro a thing in the 
world.” 

She lifted her free hand, gave a little 
nod, turned around, and walked out of 
the doctor’s office. Then her slow step 
began on the stairs, going down. 

Reprinted from The Atlantic. Monthly, 
by permission of the editors and of the 
author. 
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Knudsen’s Kaption 

Lauritz Melchior, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, Jean Hersholt, screen actor, and 
William Knudsen, Defense Director, all na- 
tives of Denmark, were in the lobby of the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington when 
Deanna Durbin arrived to attend the Presi- 
dent’s Ball. A news photographer asked 
them to pose with Deanna. : 

“All right, we will,” Knudsen said, “but 
you'd better caption this one: “Deanna and 
the Three Great Danes!’ ” 

* 
Pardon You 

Herbert Marshall had a good line on the 
Screen Guild show the other night when 
he, Alice Faye and Humphrey Bogart were 
enacting If You Could Only Cook. 

Marshall supposedly entered the room to 
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find Alice and Humphrey making love. 
“Oh!” Marshall exclaimed. “Would you two 
like me to be alone?” 
Skolsky in N. Y. Post 
* 
Surprise! 

Sam and Belia Spewack, screen writers, 
went to see Comrade X, their latest film. “I 
don’t know how they did it,” Bella puzzled 
on the way out. “We had an old Russian 
character with an old shirt and a very long 
beard. And now, suddenly, he turns out to 
be Hedy Lamarr!” 


Down With Monday 


Half-chewed stocking — darn that dog] 
Prunes for breakfast, dismal fog, 
Words that weren't exactly nice 
When I fell upon the ice. 


Unlearned lesson, English test 

, (“Students, this is not your best”) 
Heaven, eliminate this blue day; 
Skip from Sunday night to Tuesday! 


Central High Register, Omaha, Neb. 
- 


Ahem! 


Susie Q (entertaining Joe Blow at dinner 
with the family): “Sister, why didn’t you 
put a knife and fork at Joe’s place?” 

Little Sister: “Didn’t think he needed it. 


You said he eats like a horse.” 
Salina (Kan.) High News 
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Taste the grand flavor of Pepsi-Cola. : 
Not. sweet—not sharp—just right. It 
makes o meal or a snack taste better. 
And there's plenty in the big 12- 
ounce bottle. A nickel buys it. 


-«. the Pepsi-Cola way 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR SOFTBALL PLAYERS! 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY is sponsoring Scholastic Soft- 
ball Tournaments all over “America. Over 100,000 
players are already entered, more than 1,000 tourna- 
ments already scheduled. Better hurry up with the 


team entry for your school tournament. Two divi- 
sions—boys and girls—championship prizes for 
every school. See your athletic director today and 
have him enter your team. 


Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 
and is bottled locally by authorized bottlers from coast to coast. 
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ine) RON INie the FILMS. 


THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING. (United 
Artists. Produced and directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch.) 


A good comedy is one which makes 
you laugh while you look. A very good 
comedy is one that you remember with 
a chuckle the day after you've seen it. 


We saw a preview of “That Uncertain 


Feeling” last week, and we're still 
laughing; so we think it’s tops. 
There’s an excellent cast. Merle 
Oberon delights the eyes as a young 
society matron. Melvyn Douglas does 
his usual smooth and spontaneous act- 
ing as a cheerful, easy-going insurance 
executive who’s very much in love with 
his young wife and who doesn’t under- 
stand art with a capital A. Burgess 
Meredith gives us one of his best per- 
formances in the role of a misunder- 
stood — and psychopathic — concert pia- 
nist who wonders about calling every- 
thing “Phooey” and who can’t bear to 


play the piano when he’s faced with an 
audience. 

The plot is the old triangle, but it’s 
set on a refreshingly new base. The 
Happy Bakers (Merle Oberon and Mel- 
vyn ke are wealthy, healthy, and 
immensely fond of each other. There's 
only one "sila in the Baker house- 
hold, and that problem is a case of the 
hiccoughs. Mrs. Baker finds herself hic- 
coughing every now and then, and is 
urged by her friends to consult a psy- 
chiatrist. 

The psychiatrist convinces Mrs. Baker 
that she’s hiccoughing because her mar- 
riage is an unhappy one. He points out 
all sorts of flaws and problems that the 
young wife had never noticed. Slowly, 
but very surely, he breaks the marriage 
down. Then there’s Sebastian to com- 
plicate matters. Sebastian (Burgess 
Meredith) is a fellow-sufferer whom 
Mrs. Baker met in the psychiatrist’s of. 





Above, Left: Merle Oberon has trouble 
explaining to her level-headed spouse 
that a surrealist painting of a clock 
and volcano is a portrait of a friend. 
Melvyn Douglas is the cynical husband 
in the film, That Uncertain Feeling. 


Above: In the psychiatrist’s office, 
the lady discusses her neuroses with 
a fellow-sufferer (Burgess Meredith). 


fice. Sebastian is definitely on the bats- 
in-the-belfry side, and he helps Mrs. 
Baker to join him there by playing wild 
music to her and by introducing her to 
surrealist art. 

Mrs. Baker thinks she’s in love with 
Sebastian. The stark realities of a pros- 
pective divorce, one or two days spent 
in a room where Sebastian bangs the 
piano from morning to night, and a 
— affection for her sane and solid 

usband, bring her to her senses. 

There’s a laugh at every turn. The 
best ones are provided by Burgess 
Meredith and his psychosis. Visiting the 
Bakers, he hides vases which he con- 
siders unbeautiful, says “Phooey” to the 
pictures on the wall, orders scrambled 
eggs in place of the goulash that is 
being served for dinner, and manages 
to make himself into the funniest—and 
most objectionable — character we've 
seen on the screen this year. 


TOBACCO ROAD. (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Darryl F. Zanuck. Di- 
rected by John Ford. From the play 
by Erskine Caldwell.) 


Let’s get this straight from the begin- 
ning; it's a far cry from the play, 
Tobatco Road, to the movie by the 
same name. The characters are in most 
instaffces the same—Jeeter, Ma, Grand- 
ma, Ellie May, the half-wit boy, etc. 
But Tobacco Road on the stage was not 


In “Americans All!” new March of Time 
film, immigrants learn American words 
and ways in an Americanization class. 





a sociological drama; it was a slice of 
life in one of the most backward areas 
in America. On the screen, it’s the story 
of a long and noble struggle with hun- 
ger, waged by people who are primitive 
and ignorant, but who have certain un- 
‘eniable virtues. 

Tobacce Road is not as effective as 
Grapes of Wrath, in which director 
John Ford gave us the story of another 
group of unfortunate Americans, the 
migratory farmers. But the mark of Mr. 
Ford’s understanding of human nature 
and social problems is seen in the story 
of the Lesters, too. Charley Grapewin 
does a fine and dignified job of the role 
of Jeeter Lester. Gene Tierney shows 
that she can master more than “pr 

arts” in her interpretation of Ellie May. 

And William Tracy does a commend- 
able piece of acting in the role of Dude. 
Marjorie Rambeau was the right girl to 
choose for the part of Sister Bessie. It’s 
well worth seeing, and not nearly so 
depressing as we had expected. 


AMERICANS ALL! (March of Time) 


In the last one hundred years, mére 
than forty million people have left their 
own lands and sailed across the sea to 
find a new home in the United States of 
America. 

The new March of Time film, “Amer- 
icans All,” tells how the lives of these 
immigrants have been welded into 
American progress. It shows how their 
labor has gone into the building of 
bridges, tunnels, railways. It shows how 
their industry and patience have turned 
prairies into rich farm country. It gives 
us pictures of them loading our river 
barges and digging minerals from our 
mines. Nobody who sees this new film 
can doubt that men and women from 
across the seas have helped to make 
America a strong, wealthy, and happy 
place. 


Today, because of the war and our. 


Defense Program, many people look 
with suspicion upon immigrants. They 
are afraid of “Fifth Columnists” among 
their foreign-born friends and neigh- 
bors. This March of Time film reminds 
us that new Americans are very impor- 
tant to us—that by far the greatest num- 
ber of them are grateful and loyal — 
that many foreign-born Americans died 
for their new country in the last war. 

In this film, you will see immigrants 
coming to Ellis Island from almost 
every country on earth. You will see 
them being trained in American speech 
and American ways in our Americaniza- 
tion classes. You will be taken into their 
homes to see how they live, and you 
will follow them to their jobs to see how 
they work. - 

You will also see many foreign-born 
men and women who hold important 
places in our national government. Men 


like Welsh-born Senator James J. Davis, 
German-born Senator Robert F. —— 
ner, Austrian-born Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, Russian-born Sidney Hillman, 
and Danish-born William S. Knudsen. 

One of the best-known of all our im- 
migrants is Louis Adamic, who came to 
America from Yugoslavia as an immi- 
grant boy when he was fourteen. Now 
he is an editor, and author of many 
best-selling books about immigrants. 
Today he is serving as a national de- 
fense adviser. He appears in the film 
and has many good words to say for the 
immigrants who have helped to make 
America a better land. 
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SCATTERGOOD BAINES (RKO). Pro- 
duced by Jerrold T. Brandt. Directed 
by Christy Cabanne. Based on Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland’s “Scatter- 
good Baines” stories. 


Here’s a mildly amusing film about a 
character who has been popular with 
er readers for years. Guy Kibbee 
makes an affable Scattergood, first citi- 
zen of the little town of Coldriver. He 
builds a railroad, outwits some slick 
business men, and helps a school teach- 
er and a lawyer to untangle their knotty 
romance. Lee (Lasses) White, Willie 
Best, Francis Trout, and Fern Emmett 
add a bit of homespun humor. 








NOW!...THEY’RE READY FOR YOUR RACKET...BE THE FIRST 
TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE QUALITIES OF NYLON! 


¥ ... they’re here! Racket strings made 
of Du Pont nylon! And what strings they 
are! Besides having all the qualities you de- 
sire in good racket strings, nylon strings have 
these extra advantages: 


They resist moisture! 
They do not fray! 
They are strong and resilient! 


Nylon has been tested for all the qualities of 
ordinary tennis strings and more. . . in the 
Du Pont laboratories . . . on the special test- 
ing machines vd distributors and cage 
turers . . . in hundreds of slamming sets 
actual play! 


Ask your dealer to show you these remark- 
able racket strings made of Du Pont nylon. 
Or make sure the new racket you buy this 
spring is strung with nylon. Remember . . - 
there is only one nylon. Be sure you get it. 
Look for the identifying decalcomania on the 
racket handle or the tag in the string! 


Nylon strings are molsture resistantt 


Forget about your former string worries be- 
cause of rainy weather. The nylon strings in 
your racket will 
not be harmed, 
because nylon 
cannot absorb 
and hold mois- 
ture. The string 
areas of nylon- 
strung rackets 
have even been 
placed under a 
faucet and they 





Over a decade age a Du Pont chemist im- 
mersed a glass rod into a heated vat. When 
he removed the rod, he drew with it a 
slender, sticky strand—the first nylon fiber, 

e zing chemical subst » made of 
coal, air and water. Nylon has already revo- 
lationized 's hosiery, toothbrush 
and hair brush bristles, and fishing lines 
and leaders. Now a specially developed 
type of this new chemical product has been 
produced for tennis strings. 




















Nylon strings are strong! 500 sets and still 
going strong... that’s what one leading player 
found witha nylon-strung racket! Exhaustive 
tests like this have proved that nylon keeps 
its strength and “bounce” over extraordi- 
narily long periods of play! 

Nylon strings do not fray! Nylon is one sin- 
gle strand clear through...not a twisted assem- 
bly of many strands... not a braid! These 
smooth, lustrous strings resist fraying because 
there are no tiny edges to rub . . . and break! 

Try Nylon strings! 

How and where to getithem... 
Practically all leading racket manufacturers 
make nylon-strung rackets for local sporting 
goods stores. Nylon strings come in 15 and 
16 gauges. Any reputable dealer carrying the 
products of the following distributors sells 
nylon strings, for restringing your racket: 
Armour & Company, Chicago, IIl.; Johnson 
Suture Corp., Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Chicopee, Mass.; A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., 

Inc., Chicopee, 
Mass.; Victor Surgi- 
cal Gut Manufac- 
turing Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl.; Wilson 
Sporting Goods 








ITS 
AIR-SEALED! 


You know how quickly some tennis balls 
go dead—slow up your game after o 
tough set or two. 


For sustained speed — change to a 1941 
Spalding. Air-Sealing keeps this ball firm 
—as fast off your racket at the end of a 
match as at the start. 


It's an exclusive* inner lining. that helps 
lock in the air pressure. And another aid 
to long life is the special Spalding pure 
wool cover. Keeps its nap gives 
control 


SPALDING 


THE GREATEST NAME IN SPORTS! 


*U. S. Pat. 1,566,974 





Armour’s Strings 
must pass this 
Punishing Test ! 


In this test the strings 

must stand hundreds 

of smashing strokes 

- “ against sandpaper- 

covered stee! balls before they break! 
Armour strings are court-tested, too, by such 
outstanding players as (Big) Bill Tilden, a 
regular Armour string user. You get your 
money’s worth with Armour’s Tested Gut. 





Insist on one of these six tested brands: 
GOLD STAR «+ TILDEN JUNIOR 
VARSITY * SUPER SPECIAL * DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Distributors of Nylon strings 
NOTE: improve your game by taking lessons 

from a tennis professional. 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY - U.S.Y., CHICAGO 
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Marvel Alice Marble 


National Women’s Single Tennis Champion Is a 
Lady with Charm and a Raft of Accomplishments 


MBOYS, some unsung sage has 

; said, come to no good end. They're 

apt to grow up to be weight-lifters, 
parachute-jumpers, lady-acrcbats, or 
worse. That’s why Dan Marble, a San 
Francisco policeman, was worried back 
in 1928. His 14-year-old sister, Alice, 
was a tomboy without doubt. While 
other girls were taking piano lessons, 
lolling in beauty parlors, or suffering 
with Greta Garbo in the movies, Alice 
was out shagging flies and smacking 
baseballs. 

Red Killiter, manager of the San 
Francisco Seals baseball team, often 
bumped into this ragged-looking tom- 
boy in the Seals’ home k, where 
she’d sneak in to see her Sunes prac- 
tice. After shooing her away a few 
times, he gave up in despair. Out of 
respect for her loyalty to the team he 
elected her team mascot and bat boy! 


Tops at Tennis 


There was nothing wrong with this, 
mind you, but it distressed big brother 
Dan. Baseball, he thought, was no game 
for a girl. If Alice had to be so blamed 
active and athletic why couldn’t she 
take up a more refined game? Some- 
thing like tennis, for instance? So he 
bought her a racket and shoved her off 
to the public courts. 

Alice found tennis a snap after base- 
ball. She took to it like a motorcycle 
traffic cop takes to a speeding motorist. 
In no time she was batting the ball like 
a man, and nearly as hard. In two years 
she waltzed off with the California girls’ 
championship. 

You all know how Alice Marble came 
along after that. She kept improving 
steadily. Her strategy became ; athe 
her shots sharper. She developed a 
slashing, man-size game that was a de- 


light to beho!d. 
Wanted: A Museum for Trophies 


From 1936 to 1940 she fairly blew 
her opponents off the court. No girl 
could stand up to the thunderbolts she 
hurled across the net. She bagged every 
national and international title in sight. 

Her victory in the national champion- 
ships last fall was her fourth United 
States singles title. What's more, she 
hasn’t tasted defeat since June, 1938. 
Since then she has won 28 consecutive 
tournaments. Her dining room has long 
looked like a pawnshop, with big, shiny 
loving cw al over the place. A few 
more hauls and she'd have to throw out 
her furniture or move into a museum. 


Nor is tennis Alice’s only talent. In 
her spare time she desi aed tennis 
togs, sings in night clubs, lectures on 
serious subjects, and for six weeks last 
fall she broadcast football (of all things) 
—predictions on Friday afternoons and 
results on Saturdays. 


Fine Cuisine — But No Dough 


We know a lot of people who'd be 
content to rest on just those laurels. But 
not Alice. Last fall, at the age of 26, 
she was restive. She yearned for fresh 
fields of conquest. Her tennis up until 
then had been strictly of amateur status, 
though not of amateur quality. She'd 
played for bed, board, and transporta- 
tion—very fine beds, excellent board, 
and de luxe transportation, it’s true, but 
notexactly the quickest way to get rich. 

So last November she did what al] 
tennis champions eventually do. She de- 
cided to seek fortune as well as fame on 
the courts. Amid great pomp and many 


LN.S. 
Miss Marble “serving” at the mike. 


news cameras, she signed a contract to 
play for pay. For $25,000 and a share 
of the gate receipts she agreed to play 
professional tennis from here to Cuba 
and back, with Bill Tilden, Don Budge, 
and Mary Hardwick of England. 

If you live in a big city and havent 
seen her yet, don’t despair. She'll be 
along. Her troupe set out in January to 
barnstorm 50 cities, and they've still got 
six weeks to go. The program in each 
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city is two singles matches and one 
doubles, with Marble and Tilden against 
Hardwick and Budge. 

If you think this is an easy way to 
make a dollar take a look at the travel- 
ing Alice did during her first month as 
a pro: 

January 6 New York, N. Y. 

8 Chicago, IIl. 
10 Minneapolis, Minn. 
12 Cincinnati, O. 
14 Detroit, Mich. 
15 Milwaukee, Wis. 
17 St. Louis, Mo. 
18 Kansas City, Mo. 
21 Cleveland, O. 
23 Boston, Mass. 
25 Buffalo, N.Y. , 
28 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
29 Philadelphia, Pa. 
31 Washington, D. C. 

Who said joining the Navy is the 
best way of seeing the world? 


A Financial Flop 


As.we write this the wandering tennis 
minstrels are in Palm Beach, Florida, 
entertaining the winter vacationists. 
Thus far the trip has not quite come up 
to expectations. Ancient Bill is too 
old to extend Budge, and Mary doesn’t 
stand a chance against Alice, having 
beaten her only once (so far). 

Meanwhile, Alice stoutly declares 
that she is going to use the money to 
further her feet and greatest ambition— 
to become a concert singer. 

It is an ambition she has nursed 
since childhood and she looks forward 
to studying voice under Dr. Mario 
Marafioti of Los Angeles. The good 
doctor thinks Alice has great possibili- 
ties as a mezzo-soprano, although Alice 
herself likes to serve up the do-re-mis 
in the deeper registers. Her singing 
engagements thus far have included a 
television program for the British 
Broadcasting Company and an appear- 
ance at the Sert Room of New York’s 
Waldorf Astoria. Alice is a very lovely 
lady, with green eyes, blonde hair, and 
a charming personality. She also has a 
deep, pleasant speaking voice. With her 
vocal aspirations we wish her luck. But 
we'd rather see her play tennis—even 
against Mary Hardwick. 


Kovacs, the Clown 


While Alice and her professional 
pards are on tour, the amateur world of 
aces” and “deuces” is all agog over 
Frankie Kovacs, our  third-ranking 
player and a zany if ever there was one 
(Scholastic, Sept. 16, 1940). Playing in 
the Florida winter tournaments he is 
collecting trophies right and left. He is 
making a habit of taking apart the Nos. 
1 and 2 players— Don McNeill and 
Bobby Riggs. 

Ordinarily this would please the ten- 
nis fans no end. They like to see young 





fellows get along. But Frankie is no 
ordinary young fellow. While a genius 
at tennis, he is suspected of having a 
bat or two in his belfry. 

He is now sporting a beard and mus- 
tache. And he has sworn not to shave 
until he wins the national singles title! 
Since the nationals are still six months 
off, picture the dilemma of the officials. 


Horrors — A Beard! 


With plenty of sunshine and up-to- 
date soil methods, Frankie may produce 
something which will menace the dig- 
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nity of tennis from Newport to Forest 
Hills. With any sort of luck he will 
enter the nationals looking more like a 
Smith Brother than a tennis player. 

The tennis fathers are frankly dis- 
turbed. One way or another that un- 
sightly mustache and those nasty whisk- 
ers must be shaved from the Kovacs 
face, or American tennis, like the Japa- 
nese army, will lose face. But how? The 
rule books are mum on the wearing of 
whiskers. The only solution advanced to 
date is to shear them while the tempera- 
mental tennis star sleeps. 








you’D 


Take a Tip 
from Alice Marble, 


wouldn’t you? 








This is the racket Miss Marble uses in 
all professional tournament play. One of 
three fine models based upon this great 
star’s personal specifications. All 
“Marble” models have the wonderful 
new Strata-Bow Frame and other exclu- 
sive Wilson features. 





You know, of course, that she is the all-time wonder 
woman of Tennis. No woman amateur ever equalled 
her amazing play. And now as a professional she is 
amazing audiences everywhere with her court wiz- 
ardry. Well, Alice Marble Sas used and is using 
today, only Wilson Tennis Rackets with the Strata- 
Bow Frame. That’s a recommendation any tennis 
player, man, woman, boy or girl, can afford to heed. 





WILSON TENNIS BALLS 


The very last word in tennis ball con- 
struction. Leak-proof, seal-tite center in- 
sures maximum pep for more sets. The 
ruff-coat cover gives improved traction 
off the racket and bee-line flight in the 
air. Approved by the U. S. L. T. A. On 
sale everywhere. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. « CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 


All gut stringing by Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 








Alice Marble is retained on the 
Wilson Advisory Staff 




















44 Scholastic 


The Third Annual International Artistic 
apes Contest is now o to high 
school students throughout the country. 
This contest is planned to advance the de- 
velopment of “artyping”—the creation of 
artistic designs on paper with the charac- 
ters on a standard typewriter. 

Students and teachers wishing copies of 
the rules for the contest and a set of sample 
designs may secure them, free of charge, 
from Mr. Julius Nelson, of the Department 
of Business Education, Windber High 
School, Windber, Pennsylvania. All entries 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 


must be submitted to Mr. Nelson by May 
1, 1941. 

“Artyping,” a new and interesting hobby 
for typists, was recently included by Para- 
mount Pictures in one of its “Unusual Oc- 
cupations” films. A book describing the 
technique has been written by Mr. Nelson. 
The baseball player design in upper right 
corner of this page, silhouetted against a 
background composed entirely of capital 
Xs, is reproduced from this book. The con- 
test is open to general and academic as 
well as commercial students. 

















1 Anyone under the age of 21 years 
* may compete. 
2 The object of the contest is to 
* build a list of words, containing 
six letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit any verbs, use only 
the rst person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use 
abreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 


tionaries are acceptable, Webster’s new 
International 
authority. 
3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
* or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 


Dictionary will be the 





ENTER THE NEW PLANTERS 
WORD - BUILDING CONTEST! 


Here’s a simple, easy contest that offers you a cash prize — and a jot of tun along 
with it! All you have to do is to list as many six letter words as you can think of 
using the letters in the words “Planters Peanuts Always Taste Good.” Just read 
the rules below — and start your list now! 


RULES 










2nd Prize .... 
3rd Prize 
4th Prize 





10.00 


15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed 
Planters Peanuts 











hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Number 
each word~- and arrange list alphabeti- 
cally. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 

° Editor, Room 2412; 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. to arrive by 
April 26th, 1941. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those 

° submitting the largest number of 
correct words. Neatness will be taken 
into consideration. 


Winners will be announced in Scho- 
lastic, and Junior Scholastic, May 19th, 
1941, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 






























Courtesy Gregg Publishing Co 


“ARTYPING” DESIGN 











Our Cover Photo 


this week shows students at Wel- 
lington C. Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, New York, sporting new 
spring fashions (see pages 36 and 
37). Left to right, those pictured on 
the cover are: Kenneth Toombs, 
Gloria Foster and Elsie Schlichter. 











Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, 6dd, food, foot; 
cube, dn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ti—French 4, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Brooks, Van Wyck (van-wik), p. 17. 
diaphanous ( di-df-a-niis), p. 19, Transpar- 





ent. 

differentiated ( dif-dr-én-shé-d-téd), p. 25. 
Clearly distinguished from others. 

‘evanescent (év-a-nés-ant), p. 22. Fleeting; 
short-lived; quickly vanishing. 

exhalation (éks-ha-la-shin), p. 19. Vapor; 
also, the act of breathing out. 

impalpable (im-pdl-pa-b'l), p. 18. That 
cannot be felt; intangible; imperceptible. 

magnanimous (mag-ndn-i-mis), p. % 
“Great-minded”; noble and generous in 
spirit. ; 

menage (ma-ndzh), p. 24. French. House- 
hold; family circle. 

nostalgic (nés-tdl-jik), p. 24. Home-sick. 

perpetuate (pir-pét-i-at), p. 23. Make 
pe ; cause to live on. 

punctilious, p. 17. See Words of the Week, 
Feb, 24, p. 41. 

transcendental (tran-sén-dén-tal), p. 18. 
Beyond the range of ordinary human 
knowledge; exalted and incomprehen- 
sible. 

travesty (trdv-és-té), p. 13. Parody; farci- 
cal imitation. 

verve (vfirv), p. 24. Liveliness of imagina- 

tion; “dash.” 
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Take this trim and husky thirteen- 


and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
— and leaks. She’s built to “take 

” for many years. Ninety square 
foot of-sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. All 
brass fittings. Economical to own. 
FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 753 Elm St. 
Old Town, Maine. 
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NAME-SEAL! 


Give your racket 
~ individuali class, 
theft mam peatoes roteclon. You 


‘old 
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GENUINE 

THOMPSON TRU-KROME 


GUT STRINGS 





THOMPSON MFG. CO. 


4531 PACKERS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





. RINGS $! 35 PINS- a 


gg lS Free Catalogue of School and 


~ doz. St 
doz. Ring No. R 525 iver $13.00 
per doz. ARTISTIC MEDAL * Gaver co 
'12A Fulton Street New York, Y 





Leos than 12--3de 

any date. 
Sen for folder showing other NEW pins. 
Choice of one or two colors enamel. 








Class pins, a, rings and emblems. 
Finest mg athe 
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ROYAL portable typewriters, eet 
new, 1941 Model. Listprice $44.50, 
= for a short time only $27.50 with 
and typing book. Against 
smal service charge $3.—down. $3— 


ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO. 
119 W. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
CHelsea 2-5350 








=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








AMERICAN FREEDOM 


Anxious to extol American freedom, a 

oup of writers, actors, and radio workers 
Rit w n the happy idea of dramatizing the 
beneht ts and rn we all enjoy under 
the Bill of Rights. They called their group 
“The Free Company” and went on the air 
for the first time on February 23 with a 
play by William Saroyan. 

James Boyd was named National Chair- 
man. Other officers include Robert Sher- 
wood, as chairman of the writers’ division; 
Burgess Meredith as chairman of the ac- 
tors’ division, and W. B. Lewis as chairman 
of the radio division. Among the famous 
members of the company are Maxwell An- 
derson, Paul Green, Ermest Hemingway, 
and Orson Welles. 

Each Sunday at 2 p.m. over the Colum- 
bia network a new play will be presented. 
“A Boy Named John” by James Boyd is 
scheduled for March 16. The following 
week, March 23, a play by Maxwell Ander- 
son on freedom of worship is planned. Paul 
Muni listened to the first broadcast and 
immediately asked for a part in the Ander- 

n play. 

The schedule given above is subject to 
change, but this program is worth catching, 
anyway. 

ADVENTURES OF SKEEZIX 


Twenty years ago Uncle Walt of “Gaso- 
line Alley” opened the front door and 
found a basket on the step. Inside the bas- 
ket was Skeezix, a boy known to thousands 
of people who read the “funnies.” Unlike 
most comic strip characters, Skeezix grew 
up. Last month me celebrated his twentieth 
birthday with a new radio program called 
“Gasoline Alley.” 

“Gasoline» Alley” is the creation of 
Frank King, who has been a cartoonist 
since 1901. His famous comic strip appears 
daily in over one hundred newspapers. The 
radio show, which is heard Monday 
through Friday at 6:45 P.M. on NBC-Red, 
is a talkie version of what you read in the 
papers. The episodes to date have been 
amusing and sincere. 


RISE OF A MOUTH-ORGAN 


Back in the late twenties a Baltimore 
ere held a contest for harmonica 
pla yers. The winner was a. high school 

y named Larry Adler. Since that time 
Larry has carried his mouth-organ and 
himself to amazing heights. 

When he was 17 Larry went to New 
York and got a job in Rudy Vallee’s supper 
club. After that he appeared on the stage 
and later went to London. His latest tri- 
umph was his appearance on two occa- 
sions with the Woman’s Symphony Orches- 
tra of Chicago in its weekly broadcast “De- 
sign for Happiness” (Sunday, 5 P.M., 
CBS). Among other numbers he played a 
portion of Bach’s Concerto in D Minor. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
—GRETTA BAKER 
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TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Here is your opportunity to own — 
at no cost to you —a valuable, in- 
teresting book that every student 
should have, on a subject that is 
important to everyone — ink. 
Profusely illustrated and interest- 
ingly written, it presents in easy- 
reading form many facts you never 
knew before and which you will be 
amazed to learn — facts about 

THE FIRST MAN WHO WROTE 

ANCIENT CHINESE BRUSH WRITERS 

HOW INK WAS —- FROM CUTTLE 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR FOUNTAIN PEN 
FROM CLOGGING 
THE AMAZING DIFFERENCE IN INKS 
THE CHEMISTRY OF INKS 

and many other subjects that, are as 
much fun to read about as they are 
useful to know. 

“Things You Should Know ‘About 
Inks” is part of an educational pro- 
gram by the Sanford Ink Company. 
We will gladly send you a copy. 
Just write to the 


SANFORD INK COMPANY 
846 West Congress Street, Chicago 


and free copy will be mailed to you. 


A NEW LOOK — 
ARTYPING 


By Julius Nelson, Sponsor of 
The Third International Artyping Contest 








Contains full instructions, patterns, and 

exercises for all kinds of artyping. Let it 

aid you in the artyping contest or in 

learning a fascinating, practical hobby. 
Order Blank 

The Gregg Publishing Co., Dept., HMB-S 

270 Madison Avenue, New York City 

| enclose $ for which please send ........... ; 

copies of Artyping at $1.00 each, postpaid. 


Name 





Street 
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isn’t anything exciting enough to do. Likewise, 


Scholastic 


Today Will Never Come Back 


An Editorial 


66 HY don’t you go out and , 
get some fresh air” prods 
Mother. “You oughtn’t to 
stay cooped up in the house all 
day.” 

“Aw, there’s no one to play 
with. It isn’t cold enough to skate, 
and it’s too early for baseball.” 

“Well, anyhow, don’t just loll 
around and read the funnies all 
day. Is your home work done?” 

“Sure. I've got my history and- written my 
English theme, and I'll have a study hall period 
to do my geometry tomorrow.” 

“I didn’t hear you practicing your clarinet 
today, either.” 

“Can't. It needs a new reed. Have to wait till 
it comes back from the music company.” 

A little later: same boy, same house, same 
mother. 

“Can I go to the movies with Stufty Johnson, 
Ma? Robert Taylor's at Keith’s in The Flight 
Command.” 

“Now, Jim, you’ve already been to the movies 
once this week. We're not made of money, you 
know.” 

“But there’s nothing else to do. I've read every 
book in the house.” 

“Didn't I hear you saying last week you had 
no place to keep your airplane models? Why 
don’t you build a nice cabinet down in the cellar 
workshop?” 

“Takes too long, and I haven't time. I'll do it 
in summer vacation.” 

Business of Mother raising hands to high 
heaven with explosive sigh. 

If we were pushed into a corner, we might 
have to say that our sympathies lean just a tiny 
bit toward Mother. Though we hasten to add 
that we understand Jim’s state of mind, too. 

But there seem to be two conditions here that 
flatly contradict each other: Condition 1 — Noth- 
ing to do. Condition 2 — No time to do anything. 
Two vacuums without a single thought! What's 
the answer? 

Of course Jim doesn’t really mean either of 
them. There’s plenty to do. It’s just that there 


there’s plenty of time. That is, 

there would be if he saved up 

all the minutes and hours he 

spends loafing at things from 

which he really doesn’t get much 

of a kick. And we have a sus- 

picion that somehow there’s a 

subtle connection between the two. 

Let's take the rear end first. A 

few years ago a young man was a 

clerk in the office of the Tele- 

phone Company —just an average 9 to 5 job. 
He was getting along all right and had a nice 
little home and family. But instead of getting 
down to the office at 9 as every one else did, 
he got into the habit of getting up before 6 and 
reaching the office at 7. For the next two hours, 
several days in the week, he wrote in longhand 
on a stack of copy paper which he kept in his 
desk. In those two hours he usually turned out 
five or six pages with about a thousand words on 
them. At the end of two years he had the manu- 
script of a 100,000 word novel. He took it to a 
publisher and was pleasantly surprised to have 
it accepted almost immediately. The book was 
successful, and the young man, Millen Brand, 
was shortly able to give all his. time to writing. 

Now, we don’t mean to say that every clerk 
has it‘in him to write a first-class novel. Nor that 
the average high school student is ready to pro- 
duce a sustained piece of work at some profes- 
sional craft. All we do say is that if you have a 
hobby that hangs together and makes sense, it 
will get hold of you and project itself into the 
future until you forget all about time. Further- 
more, youll find there are dozens of chinks in 
your time that you previously filled with dead 
wood and little pleasure. 

The thing is to start. It doesn’t matter so much 
what. Maybe it’s a butterfly collection. Or build- 
ing a model of the Parthenon. Or making a sur- 
vey of the different kinds of industries and busi- 
nesses in your town. Or remodeling the old tin 
lizzie into a trailer. Or just redecorating your 
room the way you've always wanted it. 

Of course you won't keep the same interests 
forever. But some time, one of them will click. 
And we'd like to bet you'll find the time. 
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Plato Said: 









Having Lamyas... 
P2013 Them On" 
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That was the great 





philosopher's way of 
urging those gifted with 
knowledge and experi- 
ence to pass them along 
to the younger genera- 


tion. 


Modern fathers can do 
even more than that for 


their children. 


_ Through life insurance 
they can make their pro- 
tective presence felt even 
if they fail to survive 
their sons and daughters 

by providing 

dollars when 

they are needed 


most. 
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Far sighted parents 
encourage their children 
to use the typewriter! 


Maurice Maeterlinck, beloved author of ‘“The Blue 
Bird’’ and other classics for children, says: ‘‘I 
have used a Corona Typewriter for many years 
... believe typing offers many advantages to 
children and grown ups too.’’ 


ODAY the whole world recognizes the 
value of typing. Educators find it helps 
oung minds to think faster and clearer. 
ittle fingers become more nimble . . . co- 
ordinate better through typing exercises, 
And what’s more, typing helps thousands 
of ambitious men wail women in the home 
and in business. There’s many a person who 
owes his present job or latest advancement 
to his ability to type. 
May we suggest trying a Corona today? A 
Corona, because we believe them to be the 
finest portables money can buy. You'll find 
them Est, sturdy and easy to operate. 


You have a choice of 3 

SpeedlineCoronas: 

Standard, Sterling, 

and Silent models. 

Allmodelshave full 

standard height 

and width key- 

board. Each is 

equipped with famous Floating Shift and other 
aids that make typing easier. Touch-typing chart 
and carrying case included. 


The ideal portable for“ 
children and begin- 
ners...the 9 lb, won- 
der Corona Zephyr. 
Has standard key- 
board, backspacer 
... is fast, sturdy and dependable, Two models. 
Regular and DeLuxe. See Corona dealer for free 


home trial. 
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